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SANTA ANNA’S LAST DICTATORSHIP, 1853-1855! 
EvoLuTion AND Earty POo.iciEs 


Foreign wars, domestic insurrections, and natural calamities 
scourged unhappy Mexico during her first half century of inde- 
pendence. Vast portions of her national domain were lost to the 
United States, and thousands of her sons were slaughtered by 
Spanish, French, and American invaders. Yet, the most serious 
threat to Mexico’s existence as an independent nation arose from 
her innumerable intestine struggles. These were allied so closely 
in cause and effect that they may be considered related phases of 
one prolonged war. A constitutional question furnished the initial 
pretext for the conflict, but political issues merely cloaked a more 
fundamental clash of economic and social interests, for ecclesiastical 
hierarchs, powerful lay property owners, and easily purchased 
militarists usually were drawn to the centralist, or conservative 
party, while the less prosperous creoles and mestizos normally 
became federalists, or liberals. 

During their first three decades of warfare, both parties fre- 
quently used a willing but unreliable tool, General Antonio Lépez 
de Santa Anna. This talented creole’s unsurpassed personality 
enabled him to satisfy his appetite for power at many tables, and 
to betray his hosts whenever personal interests bade him do so. 


1This is a summary of portions of a study entitled: “The Mexican 
Revolution of Ayutla, 1854-1855,” which has been submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of The University of Texas in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph. D. degree. 

Many citations that appear in the more detailed study have been omitted 
in this article. 
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Rising to power as a federalist in 1833, he became a conservative 
when opposition to reforms of the radical liberals seemed to 
threaten his power. An unconcealable failure in Texas cost him 
the presidency in 1836, but the loss of a leg in a brush with the 
French at Veracruz restored his prestige and brought him power 
for the second time in 1841. A government distinguished prin- 
cipally for its personalistic centralism was now organized, and a 
ruthless oppression of political adversaries was initiated. The re- 
gime collapsed in 1844, however, and the captor of the Alamo was 
sent into a “perpetual” exile. As Mexico’s one successful general, 
ihe federalists recalled him in 1846, to rally the nation against the 
North Americans; but, when Mexican resistance collapsed, Santa 
Anna entered a “voluntary” exile, betaking himself to a rural 
retreat in New Granada. 

The moderate liberals attempted to govern Mexico during the 
ensuing six years. While the American indemnity lasted, their 
efforts were fairly productive, but the treasury ceased to provide 
for essential services as extraordinary resources dwindled. Revolts 
now multiplied in number, while savage Indians ravaged the states 
of the north. Bandits took over the highways. The foreign and 
domestic debts pyramided, and tariffs were altered at the ports to 
suit local interests. Rapidly the nation approached a state of 
complete anarchy. At the same time, Presidents Herrera and 
Arista were alienating soldiers and bureaucrats by reducing their 
numbers and emoluments; and important clergymen were being 
frightened by the rash pronouncements of certain radical liberals. 
Even the liberals, particularly the propertied moderates, were 
gravely alarmed by the disruptive tendencies everywhere apparent. 

Such was the situation when a few conservatives succeeded in 
converting a petty uprising of radicals into a national revolutionary 
movement. Their so-called plan of Jalisco spoke for a dictatorship 
of brief duration—so that order might be re-established—and for 
the convocation of a congress to revise the constitution. It united 
conservatives and moderates in opposition to President Arista, 
who resigned when the national congress refused to grant him 
supplies. The success of the revolution was assured on February 6, 
1853, when the garrison of Mexico City adhered and signed an 
agreement providing for the extension of the proposed dictator- 
ship. The agreement seems to have been reached on the under- 
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standing that the conservatives would accept Santa Anna as the 
president-dictator to be elected under the plan of Jalisco. At any 
rate, during the brief stop-gap administration of General Manuel 
Maria Lombardini, the distinguished exile once more was elected 
president of the Mexican republic. 

On April 20, 1853, Santa Anna entered Mexico City, where he 
assumed executive powers, and pledged himself to fulfill the plan 
of Jalisco and the agreement of February 6. The political situation 
at that moment was most interesting, for, while most of the factions 
supporting the new president favored order and centralization, 
they were by no means united on a program. The soldiers, with 
entirely personal aims, desired a powerful military dictatorship, 
capable of exploiting the nation in the army’s behalf. Wealthy 
speculators, with whom Santa Anna had formed close relation- 
ships in former years, wanted fat contracts or concessions, and 
were willing to finance him, regardless of his politics, as long as 
profits might be made. The conservatives, as well as the moderates 
who had allied with them, were equally selfish in their wish for a 
strong government pledged to protectionism, privileges, and the 
sanctity of private property, but, like all people with fixed invest- 
ments, they desired that the expenses of government should be kept 
at a minimum, and that the military should be guardians rather 
than masters of their interests.” 

In view of Santa Anna’s past record, it appears only natural that 
eventually he should have used the divisions among his supporters 
to raise himself to a position of almost unlimited authority. At 
the beginning his native astuteness warned him that the conserv- 
atives and their moderate allies were the only elements strong 
enough to hold the nation in line, while the army might be made pow- 
erful enough to support an unrestricted military dictatorship. Yet, 
he was also too clever to hand himself over completely to the hacen- 
dados, clerics, and industrialists; and, hence, his first cabinet con- 
tained the Santanista, General Tornel, as minister of war and 
marine, despite the strenuous opposition of conservative Lucas 


2Niceto de Zamacois, Historia de Méjico .. ., XIII, 633-634, 642; Fran- 
cisco de Paula de Arrangéiz, Méjico desde 1808 hasta 1867 . . ., II, 335-340; 
Wilfrid Hardy Calleott, Santa Anna, the story of an enigma who once 
was Mexico, 282-283; Guillermo Prieto, Memorias de mis tiempos, 1840 & 
1853, p. 402; Weekly Picayune (New Orleans), April 25, 1853, and May 16, 
1853; Archivo mexicano .. ., II, 209-210, 320-323, 343-347; J. A. Castillon 
(ed.), Informes y manifiestos . . ., I, 428-430. 
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Alaman, who, by accepting the portfolio of foreign affairs, became 
premier. Teodosio Lares, another conservative, received the min- 
istry of justice and ecclesiastical affairs, and Antonio de Haro y 
Tamariz, a moderate and an avowed foe of the speculators, as- 
sumed the burdens of the chronically embarrassed treasury.* 

Events soon were to prove that Santa Anna could hardly have 
formed a government more useful to his ambitions. The genuine 
liberals naturally were not pleased with it, but their opposition 
could not have been avoided without abandoning conservative 
principles entirely. The speculators also were left out in the 
cold, but they could always be brought around whenever needed 
by the promise of profits. On the other hand, both Haro and 
Tornel were acceptable to the moderates, while the conservatives 
counted on Alaman and Lares to protect their interests. Best of 
all, personal control over the soldiers, and an opportunity to in- 
crease the Santanista elements in the army were guaranteed to 
the new president by the appointment of Tornel. Thus, while 
retaining the support of those who were willing to grant him freely 
a large measure of authority, Santa Anna assured himself of 
ample opportunities to sharpen the principal instrument for the 
fulfillment of his ambitions.‘ 

No time was lost in grasping the ample faculties that the con- 
servatives were so anxious to bestow upon the central government 
and its chief executive. By the end of May, most of the powers of 
the states, as well as their revenues, were in the hands of the central 
administration. The local governments likewise were subordinated 
almost completely to the national authorities. 

This expansion of the powers and functions of the central gov- 
ernment was accompanied by an enlargement of its structure, and 


3Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 636-637; circular of J. Miguel 
Arroyo, April 20, 1853, Ministro de la federacién, Garcia Collection, The 
University of Texas; Francisco Javier Miranda, Esposicién piiblica . . ., 
35-37. 

4Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 635-636. 

5Manuel Dublin and José Marfa Lozano, Legislacién mevicana ..., VI, 
366-368, 395-399, 455, 525-526; Archivo mezicano, II, 356-357; El Boletin 
(San Cristébal Las Casas, Chiapas), June 18, 1853. 

It is probable that Alaman did not contemplate carrying centralization 
far beyond this point. At any rate, Guillermo Prieto attributes the follow- 
ing statement of policy to him: “ ‘Let us leave the states their sovereignties 
and their farces, and let us take the money from them.’ ” Guillermo Prieto, 
Circular del ministro de hacienda, Guillermo Prieto, @ los gobernadores 
de los estados, 5. 
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by reforms designed to increase the authority of the executive. 
Two new secretariats, those of fomento and government, were 
created to handle public works and internal affairs, respectively. 
The national congress, which had been dissolved during the revo- 
lution of Jalisco, was replaced by a council of state. This agency, 
the conservatives hoped, would formulate the legislative program 
of the administration, but its actual powers were only advisory. 
Centralization of power within the national government was pro- 
moted by restoring the president’s power to remove public servants 
discretionally, and by forbidding the judicial branch to take cogni- 
zance of administrative acts.® 

These constitutional changes were effected within a few weeks, 
and with the full approval of the conservative party. During this 
brief period, moreover, lack of unanimity in the cabinet enabled 
Santa Anna to promulgate a decree authorizing an immoderately 
large army, for Alaman and Haro foolishly assented to this meas- 
ure when the president agreed to open negotiations to secure @ 
foreign prince for Mexico, and to disapprove a dangerous banking 
and revenue farming project of his friend, Escandon.? 

On June 2, 1853, even fate intervened in behalf of Santa Anna’s 
personal ambitions. Lucas Alaman, the one man whose voluntary 
withdrawal from the cabinet would have alienated all its conserv- 
ative supporters, died of pleurisy. He was replaced, naturally, by 
another conservative, Manuel Diez de Bonilla, but the new foreign 
minister was a weak man, as were the other conservatives in 
the cabinet, and the president’s influence over them increased 
greatly. 

Hence, a further extension of his authority followed at once. 
Municipal public works were placed under the control of cen- 
trally appointed agents; and such vestiges of the patronate as had 
been exercised by state authorities were now reserved entirely to 


6Archivo mexicano, II, 307-312, 354-355; also, Dublin and Lozano, Legis- 
lacién mexicana, VI, 367-377, 400-401, 416-418; VII, 40-42; also, Coleccién 
de las leyes, decretos, y 6rdenes . . ., II, 237-241. 

7Miranda, Esposicién ptiblica, 38-39; Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién 
mexicana, VI, 378-379; draft of a letter of Valentin Gomez Farfas to Mi 
muy amado Benito, May 31, 1853, Gomez Farfas Papers, Gareia Collection, 
The University of Texas; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 669-674. 

8[ Anonymous] El partido conservador en Mézico, 12-15; H. H. Bancroft, 
History of Mexico, V, (footnote) 637; Juan R. Navarro (ed.), Legislacién 
mejicana . . ., April through July, 1853, pp. 94-95, 359, 395; Archivo 
mexicano, II, 353; Weekly Picayune, June 20, 1853. 
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the president. One decree attacked even the ghost of federalism 
by prohibiting to the states the application of the words “free, 
sovereign, and independent.” 

By the end of July, 1853, Santa Anna’s influence over the 
cabinet suffered restraint in only one department. Haro y Tamariz, 
an independent spirit, still occupied the secretariat of hacienda. 
But here, too, luck was with the dictator, for Haro foolishly sug- 
gested that the church assume certain obligations of the over- 
burdened treasury in exchange for an assignment of the direct 
taxes. This opportunity to curry favor with the clergy while 
ridding himself of a bothersome minister was too good for Santa 
Anna to miss, and, without consulting the rest of the cabinet, he 
hastened to substitute for Haro, the subservient Sierra v Rosso. 
Naturally this arbitrary action provoked the other ministers, but 
they were soon pacified, and their opportunity to make a con- 
vincing protest thus passed. Thereafter, fear or apathy made the 
cabinet completely submissive." 

Remaining indications that Mexico once had been constituted 
under a federal system were now eliminated, for it was decreed 
that the states henceforth would be called departments, and that 
public lands would be considered the exclusive property of the 
nation." 

Thus, as 1853 drew to a close, only one quasi-legal restraint 
limited Santa Anna’s authority. The convention of February 6 
obligated him to convoke a constituent convention during his first 
year in office, and, since he wanted a permanent and unlimited 
dictatorship, or perhaps even an imperial crown, he could hardly 
afford to summon a body that unquestionably would censure his 
acts and restrict his powers. On the other hand, he could not 
openly disregard his promises to sustain the revolutionary plans 
without alienating supporters who were still necessary to him.” 


9Navarro, Legislacién mejicana, April through July, 1853, pp. 526-528; 
Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VI, 617-618. 

l0Miranda, Esposicién ptblica, 42-44; Antonio de Haro y Tamariz, 
Informe presentado al. escmo. sr. presidente de la repiblica, por el ministro 
de hacienda, sobre los puntos de que en el se trata, 42-44. 

1lDublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VI, 680, 776; Vicente 
Manero, Documentos interesantes sobre colonizacién, 50. 

2Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VI, 760-761; G. F. Von 
Tempsky, Mitla. A narrative of incidents and personal adventures . . ., 
202-203; Manuel Rivera Cambas, Historia antigua y moderna de Jalapa 
y de las revoluciones del estado de Veracruz, 1V, 480; Diario oficial del 
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The crisis was resolved by adopting a new plan that modified the 
first two. Almost too opportunely, a public act was adopted in 
Guadalajara, extending Santa Anna’s powers indefinitely, and 
granting him the right to name his successor, as well as the 
honorific title of captain general. Within a month, apparently 
under official stimuli, many communities adopted similar acts; 
and, on December 16, 1853, after having consulted his council of 
state, Santa Anna decreed that he would obey the request of his 
fellow citizens by continuing to administer the republic with the 
ample powers he then enjoyed. He accepted the title of “Most 
Serene Highness,” in order to lend dignity to the presidency, but 
declined the captaincy general and a large stipend that the council 
had tried to press upon him. 

The preceding summary of constitutional and cabinet changes 
has served to show how Santa Anna acquired his vast powers, and 
to indicate their general character. The administrative program 
he adopted to sustain the dictatorship likewise was clearly out- 
lined during his first year in office. This program embodied five 
major objectives. He desired to create a powerful army, to expand 
the national revenues, to retain the good will of his supporters 
and of the poor, as far as possible, to eradicate all opposition, and 
to secure promises from certain European powers that they would 
aid Mexico if she should be attacked by the United States. 

The army naturally was the first object of Santa Anna’s care, 
but he does not seem to have been as interested in improving its 
efficiency as he was in increasing its size. A decree of May 20, 
1853, authorized permanent and militia forces of 26,553 and 64,946 
men, respectively, and announced that they would be raised through 
conscription and voluntary enlistment. But the difference be- 
tween decreeing and raising so large an army soon became ap- 
parent, for the draft was very unpopular and the quotas could 
not be filled. After the first draft failed, and even before, in some 
cases, Indians and vagrants were impressed, attempts were made 


gobierno de la repiblica mejicana (Mexico, D. F.), January 18, 1854, and 
January 29, 1854. 

13Diario oficial, January 2, 1854; Castillon, Informes y manifiestos, III, 
339-342; Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mewicana, VI, 816; Casimiro 
Gomez Farias to Valentin GOmez Farias, December 17, 1853, Gomez Farias 
Papers; [Anselmo de la Portilla?] Historia de la revolucién de Mé«ico 
contra la dictadura del general Santa Anna, 1853-1855, pp. 13-14. [Hence- 
forth this work will be cited as Portilla, Historia, for purposes of con- 
venience. ] 
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to hire European mercenaries, and pardons were offered to de- 
serters who might return to the ranks. Even these expedients 
failed to bring in enough recruits, and, by March, 1854, it had 
become apparent that the ninety thousand men could not be raised. 
Therefore another army organization decree was issued, lowering 
the permanent army quota to 16,000 men and the militia quota to 
30,000.44 

The dictator’s attempts to increase available national revenues, 
like his efforts to expand the army, were neither entirely successful 
nor wholly useless. Five methods were utilized for that purpose. 
In the first place, the revenues of the states and territories were 
transferred to the central government. Secondly, existing tax rates 
were raised, and many new duties were imposed. Thirdly, re- 
forms were attempted with the object of eliminating wasteful 
expenditures and leakage in revenue collections. Fourthly, efforts 
were made to increase revenues and decrease expenditures by 
extra-legal methods, such as confiscating property, requiring citi- 
zens to furnish free billets to troops under prescribed conditions, 
and selling permits to import articles prohibited entry under the 
general custom tariff. Finally, concessions of all types and degrees 
of importance were sold, or freely granted, in the hope that public 
improvements ultimately might aid the treasury.5 


4Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VI, 374-375, 381-384, 390. 
392, 401-402, 407-416, 434-437, 627, 648-651, 671, 783-794; VII, 68-79; 
also, Weekly Picayune, July 18, 1853; also, Navarro, Legislacién mejicana, 
April through July, 1853, p. 376; August through December, 1853, pp. 
236, 285-286; also, Coleccién de las leyes, decretos, y ordenes, V, 88; Santa 
Anna to Antonio Corona, January 2, 1854, and draft of a letter of Corona 
to Santa Anna, February 24, 1854, Crimenes de los generales Santa Anna 
y Corona comprobados por ellos mismos, I, Department of Manuscripts, 
Biblioteca Nacional (Mexico, D. F.); Buenaventura Vivé, Memorias de 
Buenaventura Viv6, ministro de Méjico en Espaia durante los anos 1853, 
1854, y 1855, 76; also, Diario oficial, January 17, 1854; January 20, 1854; 
and February 10, 1854; also, Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 675-676; 
Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867, pp. 323-324. 

Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VI, 403-405, 416, 427-430, 
437, 440-462, 504-505, 520-521, 524, 578-579, 595-597, 627-628, 635, 646, 
651-652, 659, 663, 695, 701-707, 727, 731, 734, 746, 782, 798, 812-814, 
891-894; VII. 4-6. 10-13, 17, 37-40, 43, 54; also, Navarro, Legislacién 
mejicana, April through July, 1853, pp. 413, 440-462, 493-494; August 
through December, 1853, pp. 101-102, 230; also, Coleccién de las leyes, 
decretos, y 6rdenes, III, 201; V, 11-13, 170; VI, 70, 93-96; also, El Boletin, 
June 25, 1853; Portilla, Historia, 8; Rivera Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, 
IV, 478; Casimiro [G6mez Farfas] to Mi mui querido papa, December 17, 
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Santa Anna’s efforts to keep the poor passive and to retain the 
good will of his supporters were quite varied in nature. Several 
of his measures were reformist in character, and doubtless ap- 
pealed to almost all Mexicans. In this connection, it is neces- 
sary to mention his partially successful attempts to stamp out 
banditry, improve the highways, stimulate education, reform and 
reorganize the administration of justice, and promote works of 
material improvement. Less successful efforts were made to check 
Indian raids on the northern frontier, and to relieve suffering in 
several economically distressed areas. 

Unfortunately, the dictator chose to rely principally on display 
and jingoism to win over the poor. Government officials were 
given social precedence, lavish titles, and elaborate uniforms. 
The Order of Guadalupe, a society of official nobility founded 
by Emperor Iturbide, was revived. National holidays were cele- 
brated lavishly; monuments were erected over soldiers who had 
fallen in the war with the United States; and several other 
methods of stirring up nationalistic sentiments were exploited.” 

The moneyed and military classes naturally received more prof- 
itable attentions from the government. The army, the hacendados, 
the industrialists, and the heavy-pursed clerics had made the dic- 
tatorship possible, and their continued support was essential to 
its stability. Hence, they were wooed assiduously with valuable 
concessions and with reams of official propaganda. 

The soldiers were pleased by Santa Anna’s decrees dissolving 
the national guard, granting pensions to certain veterans and 
their dependents, and repealing anti-militaristic laws of the 
Herrera and Arista administrations. Loyalty in the army was 
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assured, moreover, by distributing military commissions and pro- 
motions lavishly, and by ordering the treasury to cover expenses 
of the armed forces preferentially.” 

Most propertied persons benefited substantially from the gov- 
ernment’s tariff policy. The general tariff law of June 1, 18538, 
set a new high in protectionism and prohibitionism, but it was 
rendered even more severe by later decrees. The strenuous efforts 
that were made to check smuggling likewise were gratifying to 
all protectionists.! 

Landed proprietors also were granted legislation strengthening 
their monopoly of Mexican soil, while wealthy miners presumably 
benefited from a measure permitting them to manufacture their 
own powder. Paper producers were gratified by an order requir- 
ing all government offices to use paper of Mexican fabrication, and 
Mexican shipowners profited from the law of January 30, 1854, 
which imposed punitive duties on vessels of countries maintaining 
differentials in favor of their own nationals.” 

The clergy received many special concessions from the govern- 
ment. Santa Anna co-operated lovally with them in their task 
of safeguarding Mexican morals and orthodoxy, and, in addition, 
honored many prominent churchmen by appointing them to high 
positions in the government, or in the Order of Guadalupe. Fur- 
thermore, much anti-clerical legislation of the states was repealed, 
and great caution was taken to avoid encroaching on clerical 


functions.?! 
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But the political value of a beneficent action is largely deter- 
mined by the amount of publicity it receives. Santa Anna knew 
this well, and he was not one to hide his light. He realized also 
that unfriendly denunciations are less dangerous when promptly 
and publicly denied or refuted. Hence, he made ample use of 
the press for the purpose of holding his supporters in line. The 
influential Zl Universal was made a close ally of the dictator by 
his recommendation to public officials that they subscribe to it. 
An official daily was founded in Mexico City, and many weekly 
and bi-weekly sheets of a similar character began to appear in 
the departments. In Veracruz, however, El] eco del comercio was 
merely subsidized and allowed to carry on under its old name.” 

Santa Anna’s desire to eradicate all opposition to his government 
necessitated the adoption of both punitive and preventive meas- 
ures. The punitive measures varied considerably in their severity. 
In general, potentially dangerous radical liberals, like Benito 
Juarez and Melchor Ocampo, were exiled to foreign shores, while 
moderates, like Mariano Riva Palacio and Manuel Siliceo, were 
sent to isolated small towns within Mexico, where they were held 
in open arrest. Much harsher penalties naturally were provided 
for persons who committed overt acts against the dictatorship. 
The famous law of August 1, 1853, ordered all conspirators tried 
by courts-martial and sentenced to death if convicted. Fueros were 
declared invalid in cases of conspiracy, and exiles returning to 
Mexico without permission, as well as merchants importing com- 
modities through rebellious ports, were subjected to the law.*3 

The administration’s preventive measures were also very thor- 
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ough and far reaching. Newspapers were placed under such a 
severe censorship that over forty disappeared during 1853; and 
works presented in the theatres were carefully purged of matter 
calculated to offend the dictator. Detachments of troops were 
sent to all public gatherings to prevent outbreaks; secret police 
forces were established in the departments to ferret out plotters; 
war materials held by civilians were ordered confiscated; and all 
persons travelling in the interior were required to carry passports.** 

The fifth major prop Santa Anna hoped to place under his 
regime was a series of alliances with the great powers of Europe. 
Relations between Mexico and the United States had been strained 
for several years, due to the failure of the United States to keep 
her Indians out of Mexico, the equal futility of American efforts 
to control filibustering, and the repeated refusals of Mexico to 
place the claims of American citizens in way of payment. Of more 
recent origin was a controversy over the New Mexican boundary. 
Ambiguities in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo led to a dispute 
that became extremely dangerous when Governor Lane of New 
Mexico categorically asserted the ownership of La Mesilla Valley 
by the United States. Governor Trias of Chihuahua at once entered 
an equally vigorous claim in Mexico’s behalf; and, while no hos- 
tilities ensued, feeling was at a high pitch when Santa Anna 
took office. 

The new president did not feel strong enough to fight the United 
States, but it was necessary to sustain the nation’s rights if his 
administration was not to lose face. Hence, Trias was told to 
occupy the valley and to resist any attempts at invasion. In addi- 
tion, the new ministers to Spain, France, and Great Britain were 
instructed to solicit aid for Mexico in those countries, and Alaman 
approached the French minister to Mexico with the suggestion 
that France join with Spain and Great Britain to protect Mexico 
and the American balance of power. As bait for Napoleon IIT, 
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Alaman added that Mexico needed an hereditary monarchy, and 
thus the monarchical issue was projected into Santa Anna’s 
foreign policy. Subsequently, Gutiérrez Estrada, Mexico’s premier 
monarchist, was sent to negotiate on the continent for a likely 
prince.?6 

During the summer and early fall of 1853, several developments 
seemed to indicate that the United States intended to take La 
Mesilla by violence, and perhaps even more Mexican territory. A 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
was rejected by the Senate. The expansionist, James Gadsden, was 
appointed minister to Mexico. A skirmish occurred between some 
Mexican and American soldiers in la Mesilla. Rumors of move- 
ments of American troops to the Rio Grande became increasingly 
prevalent. In addition, the Texan filibuster, Carbajal, was en- 
gaging in suspicious activities.?? 

Santa Anna was not averse to making modest concessions to the 
Americans, but he could not allow the United States to take La 
Mesilla without paying an indemnity, and he had not abandoned 
the idea of getting help from Europe. Consequently, while he 
made several friendly gestures toward Gadsden, even promising to 
negotiate for a new boundary that would involve the sale of 
Mexican territory, he also sought to facilitate the negotiations of 
his ministers in London, Paris, and Madrid, by authorizing them 
to sign defensive alliances with the nations to which they were 
aceredited 28 

26Viv6, Memorias, 53-54; Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 321; J[osé] 
Hidalgo, Apuntes para escribir la historia de los proyectos de monarquia 
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pose it was, may have been adopted to aid him in his relations with 
Alaman and with the European powers. 
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Gadsden’s repeated requests for a large cession seem to have 
increased the dictator’s fears of American aggression; and, when 
word arrived, in November, 1853, that the William Walker fili- 
bustering expedition had landed in Lower California, the gov- 
ernment was thrown into a frenzy of activity. Vigorous protests 
were sent to Washington, and troops were rushed to the invaded 
territory. A claims convention with Spain was signed, ending a 
long controversy greatly to Mexico’s disadvantage. Requests for 
rapid action were dispatched to the Mexican diplomats in Europe, 
and Santa Anna personally assured the British minister to Mexico 
that he would resign in favor of any prince whom the powers 
might agree to support.*? 

When it appeared that no foreign help would be forthcoming 
immediately, the dictator finally appointed commissioners to treat 
with Gadsden. Their conferences began on December 10, but the 
American persisted in demanding a large cession, and Santa Anna 
continued to fear war as late as December 17. Even after the 
agreement of December 30 was reached, moreover, the idea of 
securing European alliances was not dropped, possibly because of 
uncertainty as to the fate the draft treaty might meet in the 
United States.*° 

There was ample justification for such uncertainty, for the treaty 
was quite advantageous to Mexico, especially from the viewpoint 
of one who seems to have feared that she might have to yield much 
more for no compensation whatsoever. As a matter of fact, had 
Santa Anna’s fears of American aggression been realized, he could 
not have offered resistance worthy of the name. In the first place, 
the outbreak of the Crimean War and Spain’s troubled internal 
condition made it highly improbable that help would come from 
Europe. Secondly, the Mexican army had been increased to only 
half the quota originally contemplated. Finally, the dictator’s 
financial program had broken down completely.3! 

29Viv6, Memorias, 54-72, 75-81, 188-193, 198-202; Perkins, The Monroe 
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It was common knowledge, as early as September, 1853, that 
Mexico was near bankruptcy, and Benito Gomez Farias wrote from 
London, in December, that Santa Anna would have to sell a por- 
tion of the national domain if he wished to remain in power. 
General Corona, who administered the rich department of Vera- 
cruz, constantly solicited funds from the dictator to meet his pay 
rolls, and the authorities of other departments found themselves 
in far worse straits. Payments to civil employees actually were 
suspended by the governor of Mexico, who also was forced to solicit 
donations from wealthy citizens so that prisoners in the Toluca 
jail might be fed. 

Santa Anna himself spoke of the significance of the draft 
treaty as follows: 


Now vou will see the importance of the events that have 
happened up to now, when so recently we feared to see our- 
selves involved in a disastrous war. I see the hand of Provi- 
dence in all of this. . . . Yesterday we did not even have 
the means of subsistence . . . and today we resemble the 
man who wins the lottery, the beggar who becomes wealthy 
in a day.3 


Thus, as the first year of the dictatorship drew to a close, the 
prospects for its continuance seemed relatively bright. Its admin- 
istrative policies had not been uniformly successful, but the money 
for La Mesilla could be counted upon to meet existing deficits, 
and the dangers of a foreign war were abated. Best of all, its 
supporters seemed contented, and its enemies appeared to be 
completely cowed. 


DISINTEGRATION AND COLLAPSE 


The draft treaty thus solved two of Santa Anna’s most pressing 
problems, and left him free to complete the task of bending all 
Mexico to his will. Only a little work actually remained to be 
done, for trustworthy officials were in authority in all depart- 
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ments save one. General Juan Alvarez, a staunch federalist, had 
ruled Guerrero like a feudal lord for two decades, and Santa Anna, 
fearful of precipitating a rebellion in the wild, mountainous south, 
had not attempted to oust him in April, 1853. A pretense of 
friendliness was maintained between the two men during the 
remaining months of that year, but Alvarez realized that his posi- 
tion was anomalous in a centralistic state, and Santa Anna chafed 
under the knowledge that his authority in Guerrero was only 
nominal. 

With the draft treaty signed, “His Highness” apparently felt 
capable of subordinating the powerful old chieftain, for on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1854, he ordered a battalion of loyal troops to occupy 
the strategically important city of Acapulco, pretending that they 
might be needed there to repel attacks of filibusters. The pretext 
was a clever one, but Alvarez was not deceived, and resolved to 
make a desperate attempt to defend his principality. Hastily he 
gathered together a small army of trustworthy pintos, and, on 
February 24, declared that he would resist the “tyrant’s” invasion 
of the Southland with all his energy. 

He was joined at once by Colonels Tgnacio Comonfort and 
Florencio Villareal, who likewise were in the dictator’s bad graces. 
Immediately thereafter an effort was made to give the rebellion 
a national character by proclaiming the moderately federalistic 
plan of Ayutla. This plan withdrew recognition from Santa Anna, 
alleging that he had failed to observe the plan of Jalisco, had 
illegally sold national territory, and had established a tyranny. 
In addition, it recognized General Alvarez as commander-in-chief 
of the revolutionary forces, and asked all good citizens to lend their 
support to the rebels. 

The revolt in Guerrero proved to be the spark that was needed 
to ignite a devouring flame of popular opposition to Santa Anna, 
and during the next eighteen months insurrection enveloped a con- 
stantly expanding area. The government’s most strenuous military 
efforts proved quite futile in dealing with the insurgents’ guerrilla 
hands, which persistently harassed isolated detachments, or weakly 
garrisoned towns, and fled whenever confronted by superior forces. 
Thus, the fighting spread to all the other southern departments, 
while, in the North, another movement, led by Santiago Vidaurri, 
swept over Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, and Coahuila. In July, 1855, 
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moreover, the young licentiate, Ignacio de La Llave, succeeded in 
revolutionizing a portion of the vitally important department of 
Veracruz. Many millions of dollars and the best of the dictator’s 
troops were poured into the conflict, but, when resistance was 
crushed at one point, new rebel bands invariably appeared behind 
the lines of battle. 

Unfortunately, the revolution failed to show Santa Anna the 
need of adopting an extensive program of far-reaching reforms. 
His government continued to be absolute and personal until it 
collapsed, and the few remaining powers of the localities were 
even usurped after the war began. Not even the conservatives 
received political concessions, for a weak cabinet was retained 
until the end.!' Hence, the administrative policies of 1853 like- 
wise were continued during the revolution, although with some 
changes in emphasis and method. 

A strong army was still sought by the dictator, although greater 
attention now was given to efforts to increase its efficiency rather 
than its numbers. In the first place, large sums were spent on 
improved arms and equipment, and several new vessels were even 
purchased for the navy. Secondly, efforts were made to improve 
military discipline, by taking measures designed to decrease deser- 
tions, and to exact better service from the lax officer class. Finally, 
greater efficiency seems to have been sought by consolidating cer- 
tain depleted or undermanned units, and by creating a presidential 
guard? 

The administration’s efforts to increase its revenues naturally 
were stimulated by the revolution. As a matter of fact, Santa 
Anna’s critical financial situation probably forced him to ratify 
the revised Gadsden treaty, although the United States Senate 
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had decreased the indemnity from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
and, in other respects, had rendered it less desirable than the 
original treaty. But the sale of La Mesilla was by no means the 
only expedient the government used in its struggle to secure re- 
sources. Several new duties were imposed, and the rates of old 
taxes were raised. New measures to prevent smuggling were 
adopted, and concessions continued to be issued with great prodi- 
gality. Then, after the indemnity funds were exhausted, forced 
ioans of money and property were exacted with increasing fre- 
quency, and several confiscatory decrees were promulgated.* 

Although the participation of the masses in the revolution clearly 
showed a need for extensive economic reforms, Santa Anna con- 
tinued to rely on display, jingoism, and minor concessions to dis- 
tressed areas to cure popular unrest. On the other hand, he lav- 
ished additional valuable concessions upon the soldiers and con- 
servatives, whose support became increasingly important as public 
hostility grew. In addition, the official press tried to prejudice 
the privileged classes against the revolution by depicting the rebels 
as robbers and radicals, and by minimizing their gains. 

The government’s punitive and preventive measures naturally 
increased in number and severity of enforcement after Alvarez 
rebelled. Exiles and arrests were ordered on the weakest suspicions 
of disloyalty. Generals in the field were instructed to shoot 
without trial insurgents caught with arms in their hands, and to 
burn all rebellious towns. Judges were forbidden to entertain 
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appeals for pardon from persons sentenced to death for treason, 
and properties of rebels and rebel sympathizers were confiscated 
ruthlessly.® 

A rigid censorship was established for foreign printed matter, 
and domestic newspapers were severely punished or reproved when- 
ever they printed anything distasteful to the government. Theatre 
censorship was extended to include the manner in which actors 
read their lines, and severe penalties were prescribed for all persons 
found guilty of spreading “false or alarming” rumors.? 

Efforts to secure European alliances were pursued well up into 
1855, despite the ratification of the Gadsden treaty. This policy 
seems to have been continued for two reasons. In the first place, 
as the revolution grew dangerous, Santa Anna seems to have 
become anxious to secure foreign help against his domestic enemies. 
Secondly, the ratification of the treaty failed to improve Mexico’s 
relations with the United States appreciably. The vexing claims 
question remained unsettled, and filibustering continued. An officer 
of the United States Navy saw fit to raise the dictator’s blockade 
of Acapulco in order that several American vessels might enter 
the rebel-held port. Gadsden became a rabid partisan of the rebels, 
even advocating intervention in their behalf. Furthermore, when 
Mexico requested, late in 1854, that the South Carolinian be re- 
called, Gadsden threatened to suspend diplomatic intercourse.® 

But, just at this critical juncture, Santa Anna executed a star- 


6Diario oficial, March 3, 1854; March 5, 1854; March 9, 1854; June 10, 
1854; August 1, 1854; August 9, 1854; August 10, 1854; August 28, 1854; 
and May 23, 1855; also, Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VII, 
58-59, 213, 285, 341-342, 381, 489, 531, 533-534; Portilla, Historia, 85-86, 
109, 114-115, 123-124, 144-146. 170, 189, 221; also, Coleccién de las leyes, 
decretos, y ordenes, VII, 134-135; VIII, 35; also, Tiburcio Arze to Mariano 
Riva Palacio, December 3, 1854, and Estevan H. Leén to Mariano Riva 
Palacio, August 22, 1855, Riva Palacio Papers. 

7Diario oficial, March 31, 1854; May 4, 1854; September 24, 1854; 
January 1, 1855; January 3, 1855; January 29, 1855; January 31, 1855; 
February 6, 1855; March 6, 1855; April 6, 1855; and April 29, 1855; also, 
Dublin and Lozano, Legislacién mexicana, VII, 80-81, 311; Portilla, 
Historia, 38; Rivera Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, IV, 517. 

8Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 324-332; Viv6, Memorias, 9-13, 81-96, 
435-443; El diario del imperio (Mexico, D. F.), January 20, 1866; B[enito] 
Gomez Farias to Muy querido papd, April 30, 1854, Gomez Farias Papers; 
Emmanuel Domenech, Histoire du Mexique . . ., I, 268-270; Garber, 
The Gadsden Treaty, 146-154, 157-162; Callahan, American foreign policy, 
230, 232-239; Rippy, The United States and Mexico, 186-196, 202-203; 
New York Tribune, October 17, 1854, and October 24, 1854; The state of 
the Union . . ., 93-94. 
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tling change of policy that seems to have been intended to open 
the way for another sale of land to the United States. In desperate 
financial straits, and apparently without hope of getting help from 
Europe, he picked a quarrel with Spain, the nation he had wished 
to make the keystone of his protective arch of alliances. Before a 
definite offer of sale could be made to Gadsden, however, the irate 
minister suspended diplomatic intercourse; and, although Santa 
Anna subsequently broached the subject, the American’s personal 
hatred for the dictator made him refuse to negotiate.° 

At the end of July, 1855, Santa Anna found himself in a des- 
perate situation financially, politically, and militarily. The forces 
that undermined the dictatorship seem to have arisen principally 
from five sources.! 

“His Highness’s” determination to rule without temporal or 
constitutional restrictions was responsible, in part, for the growth 
of opposition to him. Genuine liberals and federalists were alien- 
ated as soon as they perceived the nature and extent of his ambi- 
tions, and even the conservatives and moderates, who favored a 
limited dictatorship, began to lose enthusiasm for their leader, 
when they found that they were to have no voice in determining 
his policies, that he would not scruple to intervene in minute 
local concerns, and that he intended to prolong his regime 
indefinitely.” 

A second major factor in the collapse of the dictatorship was 
the unpopularity and inefficiency of certain features of its admin- 
istrative program. 

The decision to create a large army, instead of a smaller, more 
efficient force, was particularly unfortunate. In the first place, it 

9Viv6, Memorias, 96-97, 171-272; J. M. Lafragua, Memorandum de los 
negocios pendientes . . ., 88-91; Hidalgo, Apuntes, 28; Callahan, American 
foreign policy, 234; Garber, The Gadsden Treaty, 167. 

10Several long term influences contributed to Santa Anna’s downfall. They 
will be considered in connection with more immediate factors. Where it is 
implied, however, that the dictator suffered because he failed to check 
such trends, there is no intention of asserting that he could have prolonged 
his regime by turning reformer. As a matter of fact, had he done so, the 
conservatives and the army probably would have deserted him at once, 

11Portilla, Historia, 5, 9, 15-16, 23; Miranda, Esposicién piblica, 44-45; 
also, Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 722-723; XIV, 7-9; also, Ignacio 
Alvarez, Estudios sobre la historia gencral de México, VI, 80; Guillermo 
Prieto, Circular, 4; also, B[enito] G[6mez] F[arfas] to Queridisimo papa, 
July 30, 1853; B[enito] Gomez Farias to Mi queridisimo y buen papd, Sep- 
tember 30, 1853; and Blenito] Gomez Farias to Mi muy querido papa, 
January 28, 1854—all in Gomez Farias Papers. 
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necessitated vastly increased expenditures, when the treasury 
already was suffering from annual deficits equal to half its rev- 
enues. Secondly, the undue expansion of the army brought a 
decline in military efficiency. Lombardini and Santa Anna issued 
12,417 military commissions and promotions, principally to per- 
sons distinguished solely for their lovalty to the regime, and a 
decline in the morals, discipline, and training of the common 
soldiers naturally resulted from the deterioration of the officer 
class. Thirdly, the large army policy impaired Santa Anna’s 
popularity materially. Some of the methods used to raise men, 
particularly the draft and the plan to hire foreign mercenaries, 
were disliked exceedingly. Moreover, bitterness probably was caused 
among persons who continued to suffer from the attacks of savage 
Indians or highwaymen, although expenditures for military pur- 
poses had risen to a new high.” 

Santa Anna’s financial measures likewise proved insufficient to 
meet his needs and harmful to his popularity. Expenditures could 
not be balanced with income, despite the fact that tax yields were 
inereased and that $10,000,000 was received from the sale of La 
Mesilla. After the indemnity funds were exhausted, payments to 
the troops fell dangerously far in arrears, even though the debt 
service and other non-military disbursements were neglected.™ 


12Marcos de Esparza, Memoria de la hacienda nacional de la repiblica 
mexicana prescntado por el secretario del ramo en febrero de 1853, Docu- 
ment FE; Manuel Payno, La deuda interior de Mézico, 21-25; draft of a 
letter of Valentin Gémez Farias to Mi mui amado Benito, May 31, 1853, 
and Valentin G[{6mez] Farias to Santiago Vidaurri, September 17, 1855, 
Gomez Farias Papers; draft of a letter of Corona to Santa Anna, November 
18, 1854, Crimenes de los generales, I; Santa Anna to Corona, May 3, 
1855, Crimenes de los generales, I1; Mathieu de Fossey, Le Mewxique, 265; 
Rivera Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, 1V, 496, 502, 506, 523, 524, 529, 553; 
Portilla, Historia, 8. 10; Ernest Vigneaux, Souvenirs d ’un prisonnier de 
guerre au Mexique, 1854-1855, p. 353; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 
675-676; Miguel Cruz-Aedo, Discurso . . ., 17; José Maria Castaiios, 
Discurso . . ., 13-15; also, Weekly Picayune, June 27, 1853; July 18, 1853; 
August 29, 1853; September 19, 1853; and October 3, 1853; also, Diario 
oficial, May 13, 1854; May 21, 1854; July 25, 1854; September 3, 1854; 
November 17. 1854; June 2, 1855; and July 7, 1855; also, Von Tempsky. 
Mitla, 10, 46-47, 133, 148, 165-175, 187; Joseph W. Revere, Keel and 
saddle . . ., 206; Edward B. Tylor, Anahuac . . ., 117; Wilson, Mewxico: 
Its peasants and its priests, 381-352, 383. 

13Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, Memoria presentada al exmo, sr. presidente 
sustituto de la repiblica por el C. Miguel Lerdo de Tejada . . ., 4-6, 32; 
Thomas R. Lill, National debt of Mexico, history and present status, 39; 
Joaquin Casasus, /listoria de la deuda contraida en Londres . . ., 330- 
332; José Marfa Lozano to Mariano Riva Palacio, December 18, 1854, Riva 
Palacio Papers; also, Bfenito] Gomez Farfas to Queridisimo papd, June 
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Moreover, the tremendous increase in the tax burden, the sale of 
La Mesilla, the grasping conduct of the government-protected 
tobacco monopolists, the confiscatory measures, and the collapse 
of the reform program initiated by Haro y Tamariz all helped 
add to the administration’s unpopularity.” 

Some of the government’s concessions to the conservatives like- 
wise proved unfortunate in several respects. By espousing protec- 
tionism, Santa Anna renounced the possibility of increasing cus- 
tom revenues by reducing excessive rates and removing prohibi- 
tions. In addition, he damaged his popularity with frontiersmen 
and citizens of the hot lands, who were being exploited by the 
agriculturalists and industrialists of the plateau. His efforts to 
protect the hacendados’ monoply of the soil likewise worked against 
the stability and permanency of his regime. The revolution of 
Ayutla, while not an agrarian movement either in its inspiration 
or expressed ideology, attracted many poor people to its support, 
and brought forth many popular leaders. This phenomenon cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to political motives, for the masses 
were far too ignorant to possess them. On the other hand, the 
maldistribution of Mexico’s soil was sufficient, at that time, to 


12, 1855; and B[enito] Gomez Farias to Mi queridisimo papd, November 
30, 1854, and March 27, 1855—all in Gomez Farias Papers; also, draft of 
a letter of Corona to Santa Anna, January 16, 1855, Crimenes de los gen- 
erales, I; also, drafts of letters of Corona to Santa Anna, March 29, 1855; 
June 12, 1855; June 18, 1855; and July 2, 1855—all in Crimenes de los 
generales, II; also, Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIV, 16; Portilla, 
Historia, 174. 

14Valentin G[6mez] Farfas to Queridisimo Casimiro, December 9, 1853; 
B[enito] Gomez Farfas to Mi querido papd, January 28, 1854, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1854—all in Gomez Farias Papers; also, Mariano Ruiz to Mariano 
Riva Palacio, August 23, 1855, and circular of Manuel Arracé, June 15, 
1855, Riva Palacio Papers; Santa Anna to Corona, June 20, 1855, and 
July 11, 1855, Crimenes de los generales, 11; Weekly Picayune, August 1, 
1853; Diario oficial, July 5, 1855, and July 17, 1855; New York Tribune, 
May 2, 1854; Olasagarre, Informe, 2-3, 15, 24-25;Lerdo de Tejada, Memoria, 
17; Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, I, 262; Portilla, Historia, 8, 22, 100, 
227; Castaiios, Discurso, 13-15; Vigneaux, Souvenirs, 279, 298-299; Rivera 
Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, IV, 527, 545; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, 
XIV, 12-13, 24; Revere, Keel and saddle, 191-192. 

1Casimiro Gémez Farias to Mi muy querido papd, July 6, 1853, and 
July 13, 1853, Gomez Farias Papers; Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, Comercio 
esterior de México desde la conquista hasta hoy, 31; Prieto, Circular, 13; 
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create a situation unfavorable to stable government, for Mexican 
economy was predominantly agricultural, and the number of 
Jandless mestizos and Indians was dangerously large. These people 
had little interest in preserving existing property arrangements, 
and could gain nothing by fighting for a government pledged to 
sustain them. On the other hand, the revolution offered oppor- 
tunities for plunder, revenge, diversion, and, perhaps to a few 
of the more ambitious, a possibility for effecting a redistribution 
of landed property. It probably would be foolish to give much 
credence to the statement of one contemporary of the revolution 
of Ayutla, who asserted that it looked toward the revival of Indian 
rule; but the fact that Santa Anna’s successors had considerable 
difficulty in upholding existing property arrangements argues that 
the hacendados’ land monopoly was beginning to drive some of 
the poor to violence. Certainly there is little doubt that the dic- 
tator aggravated “an absurd division of territorial property.”!® 
The government’s punitive measures sometimes were executed 
so rigidly as to arouse public sympathy for convicted persons. The 
carelessness and profusion with which orders of exile or impris- 
onment were issued against political enemies, who actually had 
not revolted, served to make martyrs of many men who otherwise 
were undistinguished. The unnecessarily harsh treatment accorded 
political prisoners, and the avidity with which the government 
confiscated the properties of its enemies, or suspected enemies, 
likewise aroused some discontent, especially when innocent persons 
suffered. Santa Anna’s rigid policy of executing captured rebels, 


1Diario oficial, May 13, 1854; June 10, 1854; September 5, 1854; October 
1, 1854; December 14, 1854; June 3, 1855; July 3, 1855; July 15, 1855; 
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Mariano Riva Palacio, August 25, 1855, Riva Palacio Papers; Rivera 
Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, IV, 490, 502. 504-505, 508, 525; Portilla, 
Historia, 107, 115-116, 123, 141, 165; Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, I, 
272; Fossey, Le Meaxique, 341-342; M. J. Box, Capt. Boaw’s Adventures ..., 
153; George McCutchen McBride, The land system of Mewico, 3-4, 31-32, 
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34-36, 39-43, 48-50; Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, Comercio esterior de México, 
53-58; Carlos Butterfield, The United States and Mexican mail steamship 
line and statistics of Mexico, 35, 38, 61-67; Wilson, Mexico: Its peasants 
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however, probably made him more enemies than all his other 
punitive measures combined." | 

Some of the preventive measures also seem to have caused an- 
noyance in several quarters. The rigid press censorship immedi- 
ately antagonized liberals and federalists, and, when the distin- 
guished Spanish poet, José Zorilla, was interrogated as to the 
authorship of some seditious verses, indignation with the censor- 
ship spread to the conservatives as well. The secret police and 
informers naturally were unpopular, as were the passport laws 
and the “anti-gossiping” decrees.® 

“His Highness’s” ambitious foreign policy served only to dis- 
credit him at home and abroad. Spain was in an ugly mood when 
he abdicated, and relations with the United States had been 
severed. The claims convention with Spain was disliked by all 
Mexicans who realized how disadvantageous it was to them; and 
the rumors that Santa Anna might secure a foreign prince, or a 
Spanish alliance, greatly alarmed many patriots.’ 

A third major factor in the collapse of the dictatorship was its 
corruption, real and supposed. Dishonest officials cost the gov- 
ernment many thousands of dollars through their peculations and 
collusive transactions with contractors or bill brokers. Moreover, 
the administration was discredited in the public eye by financial 
scandals that arose in connection with the disbursal of the Ameri- 
can indemnity, the approval of certain contracts and concessions, 
and the solution of the ill-odored affair of Lizardi, which involved 
the validation of some fraudulently issued government bonds.?° 

17Portilla, Historia, 9-12, 58-59, 113, 115, 123-124, 203; Domenech, 
Histoire du Mewique, 1, 266-267; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIII, 
703-708; Rivera Cambas, Historia de Jalapa, IV, 495; draft of a letter 
of Corona to Santa Anna, May 29, 1854, Crimenes de los generales, 1; 
Garcia (ed.), Documentos inéditos 6 muy raros, XXVI, 65; Jos@ Maria 
Lozano to Mariano Riva Palacio, December 18, 1854, Riva Palacio P2pers; 
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Garefa Collection, The University of Texas; Cruz-Aedo, Discurso, 16. 

1Cruz-Aedo, Discurso, 16-17; [Anonymous] Esposicién . . ., 17; Por- 
tilla, Historia, 10-11, 34; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XIV, 21-23; 
Miranda, Esposicién piblica, 45-46. 
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queridisimo y buen papd, December 1, 1853—all in Gomez Farias Papers; 
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A series of unpredictable calamities, that afflicted Mexico be- 
tween 1853 and 1855, likewise helped undermine the dictatorship. 
Indian troubles in Yucatan, where a caste war was raging, and 
in the northern departments, where savage hordes devastated large 
areas, forced Santa Anna to send small but badly needed detach- 
ments of soldiers to those regions, and to make fiscal concessions 
to their inhabitants. The widespread cholera epidemics of 1853 
and 1854, probably disrupted business, and may have reduced the 
government’s revenues from the departments affected. The tre- 
mendous swarms of locusts that swept over Oajaca, Veracruz, 
Tabasco, Chiapas, Puebla, and Mexico during 1854 and 1855, like- 
wise must have resulted in economic maladjustments and reduced 
tax yields. All these calamities, however, may have weakened some 
of the dictator’s actual and potential opponents as well, and for 
that reason they should be classified, perhaps, as essentially impon- 
derable factors. 

The revolt of Alvarez set off a fifth train of developments that 
unquestionably proved extremely harmful to Santa Anna. The 
old federalist’s initial successes against vastly superior govern- 
ment forees in Guerrero encouraged other discontented persons 
either to join him, or to revolt independently. Thus, his rebellion 
soon expanded into a revolution that helped undermine the dictator 
financially, and that ultimately threatened his military control 
over half the republic. 

In addition, the spread of the insurrection cost Santa Anna 
the regard of his conservative allies. They had many other reasons 
to be disgusted with him, but it seems probable that his conces- 
sions would have assured their continued support, if his ability 
to protect their lives and propertics had not been questioned so 
seriously. Their growing distrust of the dictator was partly evi- 
denced by the increasing boldness of his hand-picked cabinet. In 
May and October, 1854, ministerial crises were quelled with some 
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difficulty; and, in May, 1855, when Santa Anna showed that he 
was contemplating important cabinet changes with the hope of 
mollifying the liberals, his ministers warned him that the con- 
servatives would not tolerate such a betrayal.2!_ Early in 1855, 
certain conservatives seem to have sounded out prominent liberals 
as to whether they would recognize General Romulo Diaz de la 
Vega, if he could be substituted for Santa Anna. Then, late in 
June, the discontent of the right-wing elements was expressed 
plainly and publicly. When the dictator asked his formerly sub- 
servient councilors of state if a constitution should be promul- 
gated, they voted that the time was ripe; and some of them even 
spoke out quite plainly on the need for drastic reforms.” 

By the end of July, 1855, Santa Anna’s position had become 
quite untenable. With the treasury empty, the conservatives waver- 
ing, and the soldiers clamoring for back pay, there was no alternative 
but abdication. Early on the morning of August 9, therefore, 
“His Most Serene Highness” left the capital and headed for the 
coast. When the comparative safety of Perote was reached, a formal 
abdication was issued, whereupon the journey to Veracruz was 
resumed. There the former dictator boarded a warship that con- 
veyed him to Havana, where he began to live out his last and 
longest exile. 

The man who had lost or bartered away half a nation, and had 
spilled the blood of thousands of his countrymen was still ready 
to scheme, betray, and write bombastic proclamations, but the 
sun of his usefulness was now well past its zenith. Henceforth, 
the struggling factions of his mother country were to spurn, rather 
than bid for his services, and only repeated disappointments were 
to reward the many intrigues of his declining years. 


21Portilla, Historia, 106-107; Diario oficial, May 18, 1854, and September 
26, 1854; Miranda, Esposicién piblica, 53-56; New York Tribune, Decem- 
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oficial, July 5, 1855. 
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THE MEZQUIA DIARY OF THE ALARCON EXPEDITION 
INTO TEXAS, 1718 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Intropuctory Nore 


The Mezquia diary is one of two known diaries of the expedition 
of Martin de Alareén, which was sent in 1718-1719 to establish a 
settlement on the San Antonio River and to carry supplies to 
the mission settlements of East Texas. The other diary, that of 
the chaplain of the expedition, has been published by The Quivira 
Society.? It follows the activities of Alarcén to February 10, 1719, 
whereas the present diary stops with June 22, 1718, the day on 
which Alarcon returned to the Rio Grande settlements for supplies 
before beginning his long journey to East Texas from San Antonio, 
which he had founded on May 5 of the same year. 

This translation was made from a transcript copy in the Library 
of Congress, the copy having been made from an original in the 
archives of the Franciscan college of Santa Cruz de Querétaro 
prior to the conversion of that college into a military barracks 
and the subsequent loss of the archives. The essential data in 
the two diaries, with very few exceptions, is almost exactly alike, 
and a day by day comparison is interesting. 


TrAvet-Diary THAT was Mape Dvr LEGALITY ON THE 
EXPEDITION THAT GENERAL DON MARTIN DE ALARCON 
Mape Into THE PROVINCE OF TEXAS 


On the 16th of February, of the year 1718, the expedition crossed 
the Rio Grande del Norte.* It is composed of seventy-two persons, 
including three religious, six soldiers with their familics, muleteers, 
and servants of the governor.* Likewise there are six droves of 
mules laden with supplies, cattle, sheep, and goats, chickens, and 


1Fritz Leo Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcon Expedition into Texas, 1718- 
1719, by Fray Francisco de Céliz. Los Angeles, 1935. 

2The expedition crossed near present Guerrero, Coahuila, about thirty 
miles downstream from present Eagle Pass, Texas. 

3Reference is to Martin de Alarcén, governor of Texas and leader of the 
expedition. For an account of his earlier life see Hoffmann, Diary of the 
Alarcon Expedition, 19-23. 
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more than five hundred and fifty horses, more or less. The camp 
stopped at this place until April 7, inclusive. 

On the 8th [of April] the camp went to the place of Las Rosas 
de San Juan‘ which is about four and a half leagues distant. The 
road from the river to the camp of El Cuerbo, which is about a 
league and a half distant, is rough because of the hills that traverse 
it. The rest is good and level. 

On the 9th the governor left the mission of San Juan del Rio 
del Norte,’ and he stopped at the said place of Las Rosas. The 
place is delightful because of the many flowers with which it 
clothes itself. Here (they say) water is never lacking although it 
is not running. On the banks of the stream are many small bushes 
which in these lands are called rosas de San Juan. 

On the 10th we went on and stopped at El Carrizo, which is 
about seven leagues distant. The road is good and level. At three 
leagues are found some magueyes, and after these are passed, at 
about half a league there are two deep creeks with some live oaks. 
After that, at two leagues, another creek presents itself, dry and 
very overgrown with live oaks. The rest of the way is wooded 
with mesquites. This road is good and abundantly supplied with 
water because of the large pools which the running water forms, 
but it is not enough for irrigation.© We stopped at this place 
until the 12th. 

On the 12th we arrived at Caramanchel, which is three leagues 
and a half from the aforesaid place. The road is good although in 
places it is wooded with mesquites and much cactus. At the 
entrance to the said place a wood of large live oaks presents itself. 
The pools at this place are large although the water does not 
taste good. 

On the 13th we stopped because it was raining early in the 

4The route of the expedition and the translations of the various places 


named by the diarists have been carefully given in the translation of the 
Céliz diary. See note 1. Therefore, they will not be repeated here. 

5This mission was founded in 1699 and became the nucleus for a group 
of mission settlements near present Guerrero, Coahuila, from whence all 
the expeditions thereafter started which went to East Texas. It was also 
known as San Juan Bautista del Rio Grande. 

6It is interesting to note that the Spaniards were constantly looking for 
places where irrigation would be possible. See a similar note in Hoffmann, 
Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, p. 91, note 9. 
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morning. This day an Indian of the Paquasian nation’ was brought 
in, who was roaming near the camp looking for something to eat. 
A soldier and an Indian guide went with him to his rancheria 
with orders to bring some Indians who might go along to herd 
the goats. 

On the 14th they returned to the camp with nine Indians of 
the said nation, whom the governor presented with two handfuls 
of tobacco and some flour. They accompanied the expedition. This 
day we went as far as the creek of Los Encinos, which is about 
three leagues distant. At two and a half leagues a deep creek 
with running water and bordered by live oaks presents itself. The 
creek is in a deep place. It has some pools with fish, including 
matalote, bream, and mojarra. I should note that those who have 
previously seen this creek say that it is wont to become dry. 

On the 15th we went as far as the Charco de Ranas which is 
about five leagues distant. The way is level all the way. At a 
league and a half is encountered the river of Las Nuezes, which 
is deep and has a large river bed. It is bordered by many live 
oaks, willows, elms, pecans, and mulberries. 

On the 16th we went to the place of La Resurreccion, which was 
given that name because of not having any and because of our 
having arrived there on Holy Saturday. It is about six leagues 
distant. The road is level all the way and made delightful by 
different flowers, wild marjoram, and grama grass. The place is 
a ravine, deep in places, in which there is water the year round, 
although it is turbid and bad tasting. It is overgrown with live 
oaks and rosas de San Juan. Two Indians of the Paquasian nation 
arrived at this place, but they soon left again with six of the nine 
who were coming with us, three remaining to take care of the 
livestock. The governor presented them with a handful of tobacco. 

On the 17th we went as far as La Hedionda, which was called 
thus because it did not have a name and because its water was 
stinking. It is a ravine with some small pools and these are well 
overgrown with live oaks. It is about six leagues from the pre- 
ceding place. The entire road is smooth. Only at two and a half 
leagues is there a ravine which in places contains water much like 


7Céliz called this the Pacuaxin nation. They were probably the same 
Indians as those also called Pacuache, Pakawa, and Pacao. Hoffmann, 
Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, 44, 91. 
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that of this place. After crossing a hill, which is entirely of flint, 
we encountered the Frio River which we found dry; they say that it 
is always that way because several leagues upstream its water sinks 
into the ground. The river and the ravine are bordered by many 
live oaks, very tall and thick, and many good grapevines, the 
grape of which is as large as a musket ball. It is very good pasture 
land and contains many deer and turkeys. 

On the 18th we went as far as the Arroyo Hondo which is about 
three leagues distant. One league, just before arriving at this 
place, consists of thick woods, although they are traversable. About 
a fourth of a league before arriving at the creek there is another, 
also deep, and in the very crossing itself, toward the east-northeast, 
there is a large pecan tree, and on both sides there are many others 
and also live oaks and hackberries. The creek at this place is 
running at present with turbid water which comes from much rain 
far to the north, for those who know the land say that it is usually 
dry. Upon leaving, toward the top one encounters a canyon which 
is about fifty steps wide. This creek is very pleasing because of 
the many trees which border it. They consist of live oaks, pecans, 
elms, and poplars. The place is good and well pastured. 

On the 19th we went as far as Los Charcos del Tulillo, which 
is about four and a half leagues distant. The exit from the said 
creek is rough although traversable for about a league and a half. 
At three leagues a hill presents itself, not very high, and the 
rest is all a very level road. This place is good, with excellent, 
permanent, although not running, water. It contains catfish and 
bream. Its lands are very delightful because of the many flowers 
that cover them. 

On the 20th we went as far as the Charco de la Pita which is 
about three leagues distant. The road is level, in places with clear 
woods. At about two and a half leagues a hill presents itself, not 
very high, from which the place may be seen. This place is greatly 
overgrown with live oaks and is entangled with thick grapevines. 
The pool is very deep and permanent, and those who have passed 
by this place at other times say that a vein of metal runs across 
the ravine and that now it is not seen because the pool is full 
of water. 
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On the 21st we arrived at the place of El Arroyo de los Paiayas* 
which is about three leagues distant. The entire way is thickly 
covered with mesquites, oaks, and pecans in great abundance. This 
place is wooded. The creek is somewhat deep and wide and is 
bordered by many live oaks. Halfway on the road we met the 
father prior, Fray Miguel Nuiez, a resident religious of the College 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de Zacatecas." He is the one who 
left in the month of December to carry supplies’? to the reverend 
fathers of Texas, and he says that after he had arrived on the 
28th at a lake which is about fourteen leagues from the Trinity 
River, and not being able to go ahead because of the great floods 
in the rivers, he was detained in the said place until March 30, in 
company with four soldiers whom he had left. During this time 
they subsisted for the first days on a little corn with which the 
Texas Indians, who were there, supplied them. The rest of the 
time they lived on roots which the said Indians brought them. 
After these had left, because the time had arrived for their plant- 
ing, and when the said father and soldiers found themselves greatly 
in need of food, without hope of being able to cross the cargoes or 
to send any notices, since none of the Indians, in spite of all the 
offers that were made to them, dared to swim across with letters, 
they decided to return, leaving the cargoes hidden in a wood pro- 
tected by a sackcloth tent which the said father carried along for 
his shelter. And when he was asked why he did not bring back 
the cargoes, he replied [that he had not done so| because the same 
difficulty presented itself in the rear, since during the time that 
they had stopped, two creeks had risen and the Colorado River’ 
had been so high that it was necessary to cross it by swimming. 
The father left letters with an Indian for the Reverend Father 


8This creek was named after the Payaya Indians. See Hoffmann, The 
Diary of the Alarcon Expedition, pp. 34-35, note 30. 

90One of the Franciscan colleges which trained missionaries, founded in 
1707 by the noted Father Margil de Jestis. Isidro Félix de Espinosa, Fl 
Peregrino Septentrional Atlante, 231-242; Hermenegildo v Vilaplana, Vida 
Portentosa del Americano Septentrional Apostol, 132-133; and Alberto Ledue 
and Luis Lara y Pardo, Diccionario de Geografia, Historia y Biografia 
Mezicanas, 392, 589. 

10The history of these supplies is given in Hoffmann, Diary of the 
Alarcon Expedition, 38-39. 

11The present Brazos, which the Alarc6n expedition called the Colorado. 
See Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, 47, 70, 85, 93, 103, 109. 
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President’? of the Texas Indians, giving a report of everything 
that had happened and directions of the site where the cargoes 
had been placed. 

On the 22d we stopped at the said place because it had rained 
a great deal the preceding afternoon and the road was very heavy. 

On the 23d we went as far as the Medina River, and we crossed 
it with some difficulty, because it was somewhat flooded. There 
was no damage aside from the falling of a cargo of the fathers 
of Zacatecas, one tercio’® being of sugar and the other of salt. 
All of it would have been lost if help had not been given imme- 
diately. The river is thickly overgrown with poplars, elms, pecans, 
mulberries, cypress, and hackberries. 

On the 25th we arrived at about noon at the first spring™ of 
San Antonio which is about six leagues distant. The road is 
rough until arriving at the creek which they call De Leén, which 
is about three leagues from the Medina. Near it is another with 
running water, which they say runs abundantly further down- 
stream. The rest of the road is very level. This place in which 
we find ourselves is pretty because of the trees that it has at its 
spring. The water is sweet and very fine. Where the two springs 
meet the stream is two varas wide and more than a vara and a 
half deep. It is swift, very easy to extract, and leaves the stream 
to irrigate good and sufficient lands. The trees which the wood 
contains consist of pecans, mulberries, elms, and poplars, and 
there are also many grapevines, one of which is larger than 
the one on the Frio River. 

From this day until the sixth of May, several excursions were 
made to examine the land, and nothing of special interest was 
found, except that above the ford of the San Antonio River, about 
a fourth of a league, near the spring, a place to draw water was 
found. From this place the entire river may be drawn out with 
ease. It will involve a good deal of work, since the lands are a 


12Reference is to Father Isidro Félix de Espinosa, president of the 
Querétaran missions in East Texas at this time with headquarters at 
the mission of Concepcién. See Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcén Eapedi- 
tion, 39, 57. 

BA tercio is a “third” of a cargo, the cargo of a pack animal consisting 
of the two side packs and one on top, making three, hence the thirds. In 
this case there were only two tercios on the animal. 


14Evidently San Pedro Springs at present San Antonio. 
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league and a half distant. The water rises to the top of the ground, 
and the entire work is a matter of using a plow. The lands are 
extensive and level. They form a kind of pasture enclosed on one 
side by the river and on the other by some hills, not very high. 
The water is sufficient for maintaining a populous villa and two 
or three missions. The governor took possession of all this land 
on the 5th of May, fixing the royal standard on it as a symbol 
of possession, after the holy sacrifice of the mass had first been 
celebrated. The mission of the reverend father, Fray Antonio 
de San Buenaventura y Olivares’®, is near the first spring, half a 
league from a high ground and adjoining a small thicket of live 
oaks, where at present he is building a hut. 

On May 6 the governor left with twenty-five men and the father 
chaplain” in search of the Bay of Espiritu Santo, and we arrived 
at the creek which they call Los Zibolos.1*7 The road is level and 
at the exit of the river there is a wooded hill, covered in places by 
mesquites. At two and a half leagues a creek is encountered which 
they call El Salado because the water is very brackish. It is thickly 
overgrown with poplars, live oaks, and many grapevines and black- 
berries. On the rest of the way there are some dry ravines. This 
Arroyo del Zibolo has in it wide, dammed water. For a distance 
along its banks several live oaks may be seen. 

On the 7th the expedition went to the second river of Guada- 
lupe’® which is about seven leagues distant. The way is level and 
on it some long hills present themselves. The sulphurwort is so 
plentiful and so tall in places that the horses work hard in order 
to open the way. At about five and a half leagues a creek is 
encountered, which, since it did not have a name, was called San 
Miguel because we had arrived there on the day of St. Michael’s 
apparition. It carries some water and is about a vara wide and 
half a vara deep. It is bordered by live oaks, oaks, pecans, mul- 
berries, and some cypress. Later, at about half a league is encoun- 


15Father Olivares, who was instrumental in the founding of the mission 
of San Antonio de Valero, later to become the Alamo, arrived at the San 
Antonio river on May 1, 1718, the day on which the mission was established. 
See Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, 23-24, 40. 

16Fray Francisco de Céliz, the author of the longer diary of the expedi- 
tion. 

17Present Cibolo Creek, near modern Selma, Texas. 

18The present Guadalupe at modern New Braunfels. 
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tered a wide ravine, thickly overgrown with the above-said trees, 
and also the river. The river is very beautiful because of its 
crystal water. It is about twenty varas wide and one deep. Those 
who have seen it say that its origin is about a league and a half 
from the ford. From this river to the second the distance is about 
a league. Its usual flow is not known since it is now in flood. It 
is bordered by the same trees as the preceding river.*® Its bed is 
deep, so that the water cannot be extracted. The governor, who 
has seen it, says that this river joins the first about two leagues 
away, and that after they join the water is as abundant as that 
which the river of La Vera Cruz Vieja*° carries. 

On the 8th possession was taken of the said river, the holy 
sacrifice of the mass having been celebrated previously. We left 
the said place at about eight in the morning and went as far as 
a creek which is about ten leagues from the place. The road for 
the first four leagues consists of good, level lands, two leagues of 
mesquite woods, level, although with some ravines, and the rest 
of oak forests and ravines and hills. At the end of three leagues 
we found a high hill, and since we could not see from there, we 
decided to leave the direction which we had been taking that day, 
which had been between east and southeast, and in order to reach 
the said river we followed a ravine which runs northeast. We 
stopped in the said ravine and a good cloudburst caught us. In 
the woods which we crossed today there are many grapevines and 
blackberries. We found also many tracks which they say are bison 
tracks. We are traveling without a guide, for the Indian guide 
has fled from us. 

On the 9th we arrived at the bank of the San Marcos at a distance 
of about ten leagues from the above-said place. At noon we began 
to examine the San Marcos River, which flows in a deep bed. The 
road is wooded, although traversable, and contains many ravines. 
Before arriving at the place, a good plain, somewhat muddy because 
it is wet, is encountered. Its upper reaches contain a somewhat 

l9Alarcén called the present Comal at modern New Braunfels the first 
river of Guadalupe and the present Guadalupe the second river of the 
same name. After his narrow escape at drowning in the second river, he 
named it the Alarecén. See Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, 
p. 94, note 47; p. 97, note 102. 

20The present Rio Jamapa, State of Veracruz, Mexico. It empties into 


the Gulf of Mexico about ten kilometers south of present Veracruz, at 
the site where the first Veracruz stood, hence La Veracruz Vieja. 
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long marsh which at present is filled with water. Adjoining this 
marsh is a small wood of pecan trees. The plain covers about 
a league and is under irrigation. Then nearby are two very 
muddy creeks with banks covered with thick woods. In the forest 
of the second which we passed there is an old rancheria which 
contains more than a hundred and twenty huts. Before reaching 
the said woods there are some round pieces of white soil which 
rise about half a vara. These move when we ride near them on 
horseback and even discharge some water. There are some poles 
cut with axes in this forest, and we do not know from whence 
they might have come. 

On the 10th at about twelve o’clock, we arrived at a place where 
we were baffled, because at this place two large rivers flow together. 
The distance from the preceding place to the confluence is about 
four and a half leagues. The land is beautiful because three plains 
present themselves, each consisting of about a league of level land, 
which reach to the river. On the way there are two ravines, and 
the bed of one of them is of rock. Several bits of forest are 
traversed, of oak and some pecans. We were perplexed because 
we did not know whether the two rivers were the Guadalupe and 
the San Marcos, and since we thought that it was the latter and 
that we could again find the Guadalupe, we decided to turn back 
and travel upstream until we could find out whether or not it 
was the San Marcos. Today, when the governor left with three 
men for the river which we say is the Guadalupe, in order to see 
if there was a ford, he succeeded in:seeing two Indians who fled 
immediately in spite of all the calling they did to them. Before 
leaving we made some crosses from sticks and we left some leaves 
of tobacco on them, in order that, if the Indians should come to 
reconnoiter, they would know that we came in peace. We left, 
going upstream, and went as far as a hill which follows the second 
plain. In this plain is a small lake which is completely covered 
with buckthorn. On the banks of this river there are elms, pecans, 
oaks, mulberries, and plum trees. 

On the 11th, before we left, two soldiers went to see if the 
Indians had carried off the tobacco, and they said that the tracks 
left there indicated that they had carried it off as soon as we had 
left. On that day we traveled about five leagues upstream, until 
we stopped to rest at noon. The governor ordered that the river 
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be examined for a ford, and after one had been found two soldiers 
crossed to see if there was a place on the other side where a camp 
could be made. Having returned, they said that at about a fourth 
of a league there is a very wide and deep creek with very muddy 
water. For this reason we decided to keep going up the river and 
we went as far as a ravine which joins the river. By means of it 
the river leaves its banks when in flood. The way is rocky in 
places, and we crossed many ravines, the beds of most of which 
are of rock. 

On the 12th we traveled upstream about twelve leagues, and — 
in the afternoon we stopped on the river, at the side of a hill. 
The way is rough and in places level. After we had traveled 
about five leagues we encountered another river junction. It is a 
wide and deep ravine and joins the river here and is entirely 
covered with burdock. At a league and a half further upstream 
from this branch, there is another somewhat smaller one, the 
origin of which we did not see but which is known to be near. 
Today and all the other days that we have traveled from the 
Guadalupe ford downstream we have seen many tracks of cattle, 
and we thought that they were bison tracks until today, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon we saw a Castilian bull. From this 
we realized that the livestock was cattle. 

On the 13th we left the said place and arrived at noon at the 
ford of the San Marcos River, and up to here we could not believe 
that it was that river since everyone says that this river and the 
Guadalupe enter the sea in different places and several leagues 
apart. Therefore, now there remains only the question as to 
whether the river that joins the San Marcos is the Guadalupe. 
We left this crossing and traveled toward the Guadalupe ford 
and stopped after we had gone about four leagues. Today the 
governor sent a Frenchman, who has always traveled in our com- 
pany, with four soldiers with orders to go and see if the cargoes 
of the reverend fathers were where the father prior, Fray Miguel 
Nuiiez, had left them and, while on the way, to bring back some 
Indians from the Rancheria Grande.** 


21The Rancherfa Grande was a large village of Indians of various tribes, 
mainly Tonkawan, located near present Cameron, Texas. Escaping Indian 
apostates from the missions and Indian culprits took refuge here. See 
Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians Norih of 
Mexico, II, 354. 
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On the 14th we arrived at noon at the ford of the Guadalupe 
River, which is about four leagues distant from the above-said 
place. The land from the one river to the other is very level and 
contains some ravines which come out of the hill country which 
is about half a league from the road. 

On the 15th, since the river was flooded, the governor decided 
to go upstream until he could go around it, but after having gone 
about three leagues until noon, we had to turn back since the 
hills were so rough that if we had ascended a little further up- 
stream we would have had to return on foot leaving the horses 
behind exhausted and without hoofs. 

On the 16th, since the river was somewhat lower, it was decided 
to cross it. And in order not to lose sight of the outlet of the 
ford, after some soldiers with pack animals had crossed, the gov- 
ernor (having first seen two animals cross with all their cargoes) 
decided to try it himself before the others crossed, and a very 
great fatality would have occurred if God and His Holy Mother 
had not favored him in the extremely dangerous situation in 
which he saw himself, because, having mounted a horse and carry- 
ing on its haunches the sergeant of the company who is a good 
swimmer, his Lordship, after having already crossed the river 
and upon attempting to lead the horse out on land, pulled the 
reins. And when the horse reared back against the current, it 
carried it off with the riders, and immediately all were submerged. 
They came up at a distance of about twenty varas, and since they 
had nothing there to hold on to, they again went down a second time. 
They then let go of the horse which was now almost dead, and 
from there on the governor and the sergeant were whirled down- 
stream to some branches which were about the distance of a musket 
shot from the ford. Fortunately the sergeant did not let go of 
the governor’s coat from the time that they fell until he got him 
out. The sergeant, holding on to one branch, helped the governor 
get hold of the other, from whence both were taken, lassoed with a 
halter. The case was miraculous, for it naturally seems impossible 
that a man, without knowing how to swim and of a goodly age, 
should be saved without swallowing a drop of water and without 
any injuries whatsoever. As proof of this we continued our journey 
and traveled about six leagues without having stopped at any place. 
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Today those who were sent to find the cargoes of the reverend 
fathers of Texas arrived at this crossing. 

On the 17th we reached camp”? at about three in the afternoon. 
Here we found everything in good shape. From this day to the 
15th of June, the camp was moved to the other side of the creek, 
between the river and the creek, where several huts and some 
corrals for the livestock have been built and some gardens have 
been planted. About a twelfth of a bushel of corn has been planted. 
During this time the governor again sent thirteen soldiers with a 
religious of Zacatecas to see if the Colorado River** can be crossed 
and to find the cargoes. They returned after a week and they 
say that the river is higher than last time. 

On the 15th of June the governor left for the Rio del Norte, 
where we are at present. We arrived on the 22d, and an order 
was issued immediately providing for someone to go and see if in 
some way the reverend fathers of Texas could be sent aid. For 
this purpose the Reverend Father President of this mission of 
the Rio Grande was chosen because he is a swimmer.** The gov- 
ernor gave him enough supplies so that he could distribute among 
the Indians sixty handfuls of tobacco, forty varas of flannel, thirty 
of sackcloth, and twenty small blankets. For the fathers he is 
taking a load of flour, seven bottles of wine, an arroba of wax, 
and two arrobas of chocolate. He left these missions on June 25, 
and he takes with him a lay religious of Nuestra Sefiora de Guad- 
alupe de Zacatecas, ten soldiers, and four faithful, intelligent 
Indians of this mission of San Juan Bautista. 


FRAY PEDRO PEREZ DE MEZQUIA (Rubric). 


Translated and edited by 
Fritz L. HorrmMann. 


The University of Colorado. 


220n the San Antonio River. 

23The present Brazos. 

24The president of the Rio Grande missions was Father Pedro Muiioz. 
Hoffmann, Diary of the Alarcén Expedition, 39. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF TEXAS, 1835-1836 


III 
(Continued from the January, 1938, Number.) 
MILirary 


Throughout the period of the revolution, the regular army of 
Texas was a paper army, consisting simply of elaborate plans, nu- 
merous Officers, and empty ranks. Independence was won by volun- 
teers who came and went largely at their own pleasure, but who 
were present in sufficient numbers at San Jacinto. When the Gen- 
eral Council convened a volunteer army under command of Austin 
was besieging the Mexican forces in San Antonio, and it was but 
natural that the Council should immediately turn its attention to 
the welfare of this group of men. 

This army of volunteers had come into being before the organi- 
zation of the Consultation, and as a result that body saw fit to 
make it largely independent of the government. A resolution 
adopted by the Consultation declared the volunteers were under 
no obligation to submit to control by the Provisional Government. 
Consequently, the Provisional Government could do no more than 
make advisory communications and furnish supplies. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council, November 15, stated that “the Goy- 
ernor and Council should not appoint or commission any officers 
for the command of said army, unless previously elected or rec- 
ommended by themselves . . . this body will do all in their 
power to sustain them and provide for their comfort.” 

A select committee to investigate the condition of the army 
reported November 18, but the report contained little more than 
a recommendation for the appointment of a contractor for the 
army, and the establishment of an express route between army 
headquarters and San Felipe.* An ordinance which accompanied 
the report was subjected to some minor amendments and passed. 


1Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 537. 
2Jbid., I, 552. 
I, 566. 
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It provided for the appointment of John W. Moore as contractor 
for the army; and made it his duty to procure and transmit to 
the army a given list of provisions, including “666 Cotton Shirts,” 
“333 Vests,” “666 Pr. Socks,” “1,000 lbs. Coffee,” “20 Axes, 2 
dozen Spades,” and numerous other articles of use to an army. 
Moore was clothed with ample power to pledge the public credit in 
obtaining these supplies. This was the first ordinance approved 
by Governor Smith. 

This was followed, November 27, by a measure ordering the 
purchase of artillery, rifles, powder, shot, tomahawks, drums, 
bugles, “2,000 suits grey uniforms, with proper number ‘Sergeants’ 
and ‘Corporals’,” and other war supplies. This at also ordered 
the purchase of additional provisions, including flour, bacon, coffee, 
whiskey, French brandy, Port wine, and Kentucky chewing tobacco, 
as well as certain books and instruments necessary to the proper 
operation of an army.’ The supplies mentioned in this ordinance 
were probably intended for the regular army, but since the regular 
army never became a reality it is safe to assume that such sup- 
plies as arrived were used to best advantage by the volunteers. 

On the day following the passage of the above measure, another 
was passed appointing John Dunn as commissary to purchase 
flour, bread, and beans for the volunteer army. These supplies 
were to be shipped to Copano and then transported overland to 
Béxar as soon as possible.® 

Two acts of interest in connection with the volunteer army 
were passed November 27. One of these acts provided for the 
stationing of a commissary at San Felipe, whose duty it was to 
supply volunteers on their way to the army with suitable clothing 
and provisions, and to keep an accurate record of his disburse- 
ments.’ The other made an appropriation of $1,500 for the use 
of the volunteer army. This money was to be forwarded to Austin, 
and used at his discretion.’ Before this ordinance was carried into 
effect Austin arrived in San Felipe, having left the army in order 
to enter upon his duties as commissioner to the United States. 


4Ibid., 1, 569, 918. 
sIbid., I, 938. 
6Ibid., I, 598, 941. 
TIbid., I, 936. 
sIbid., I, 934. 
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He presented to the Council a report as to the condition of the 
volunteer army, and returned unused his instructions concerning 
the appropriation for the volunteer army.® Having heard Austin’s 
report concerning the volunteers, and having had their instruc- 
tions returned, the Council, December 1, repealed the appropria- 
tion of $1,500 and substituted a new one of only $800. As in the 
- first case, the money was to be used at the discretion of the com- 
mander.*® This reduction in amount was of no actual importance, 
for it is certain that the government did not have $1,500 for the 
use of the army, and it is doubtful if the commander ever received 
any part of the $800. 

If the passing of laws could have created supplies, the army 
would never have suffered. The Council created the office of con- 
tractor for the volunteer army, December 5, and appointed William 
Pettus to that position, thereby confirming him in the position to 
which he had been appointed by the commander at Béxar.** He 
was ordered to proceed immediately to the coast towns and pur- 
chase supplies for the army.’* 

Meanwhile the army before Béxar had not been inactive, and 
developments at that point had influenced the Council on several 
occasions. A report had been received from Austin, November 19, 
in which he explained the hopeless position of the enemy, and 
requested reinforcements in order that he might bring the cam- 
paign to a speedy conclusion. This report was ordered published, 
and with it an address prepared by Barrett, Parker, and Hanks. 
In the address the committee declared: “God and Liberty is the 
watchword, peace and tranquillity your reward.”!* Soon there- 
after came the report of the “Grass Fight,” and the Council adopted 
enthusiastic resolutions, presented by Barrett, extending to the 
volunteers the thanks and congratulations of the government." 

The Council became feverishly active, December 9, upon receipt 
of a letter from Ben R. Milam and Edward Burleson stating that 
the siege of Béxar was in progress, and asking for powder, lead, 


9Ibid., I, 604, 605. 
lolbid., I, 609, 944. 
1Jbid., I, 627, 958. 
127bid., I, 626, 954. 
13[bid., I, 572, 573. 
bid., I, 613. 
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and men. The Council promptly requested Governor Smith to 
issue his proclamation calling for volunteers, and as promptly 
appointed three special committees: one to procure what powder 
and lead they could in San Felipe, and forward it to the army; 
another to send expresses to different sections of the country for 
volunteers and ammunition; and the other to procure “expresses and 
horses.”*® The committee to procure powder and lead in San 
Felipe later reported the acquisition of more than four kegs of 
powder, and some lead, all of which was forwarded to the army. 
They bought some of the powder at $15 per keg, some at $14 
per keg, and some was donated to them.’* 

Not content with requesting the governor to issue his procla- 
mation calling for volunteers, the Council, December 10, prepared 
an address urging men to join the army before Béxar. At the 
same time resolutions were adopted authorizing J. W. Fannin and 
Thomas J. Rusk to collect reinforcements to aid in the reduction 
of Béxar. These reinforcements were to be enlisted for thirty 
days, and were to receive the same pay and immunities as the 
most favored soldiers of Texas. Fannin and Rusk were also made 
contractors to secure all supplies needed for their volunteers, by 
purchase if possible, but by pressure if necessary.** All of these 
plans came to nothing, however, with the arrival of news that 
Cos had surrendered. 

Official reports of the capitulation reached San Felipe, Decem- 
ber 15, and spirited resolutions of congratulation, prepared by 
Barrett, Royall, and Power, were adopted by the Council. A 
somewhat euphemistic account of the engagement was sent to the 
commissioners to the United States, with a suggestion that they 
enter upon their work with renewed energy. A memorial on the 
death of Ben Milam was presented, and it was resolved that officers 
of the Provisional Government wear crepe on the left arm for 
thirty days as a tribute to him.” Texas was no longer endangered 
by the presence of Mexican troops, and with the temporary pass- 


1I5Barker, Austin Papers, III, 281. 
16Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 642. 
17Ibid., I, 654. 

18/bid., I, 646. 

19] bid., 1, 664-666. 
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ing of danger personalities took precedence over patriotism, and 
the Provisional Government was soon disrupted. 

The capture of Béxar by no means had the effect of dispersing 
the volunteer army, and the General Council was frequently called 
upon to recognize the existence of this force. A paymaster for 
these troops was suggested, but the committee on military affairs 
reported that a paymaster was unnecessary since there was no 
money in the treasury to pay the soldiers, and, in addition, a pay- 
master had already been appointed. They added, inconsistently, 
that as soon as they had money to pay the troops, it would be 
necessary to appoint a paymaster.*” The condition at Béxar was 
becoming serious, and January 5, the commandant was instructed 
to dispose of any public property for which he had no immediate 
need and apply the proceeds to the benefit of the post.?* 

Conditions at the post remained unsatisfactory, and January 16 
the commandant was authorized to employ Mexicans, or other 
citizens, to drive up beeves for the troops. No provision was made 
for securing the beeves, and doubtless they were to be pressed for 
the army on the excuse of necessity. Men employed for this work 
were not to be paid more than men in the volunteer army, that is, 
not more than twenty dollars per month. John W. Smith was 
empowered to collect $1,000 of public dues in the department of 
Béxar, and give the same to the commanding officer for the sup- 
port of his troops.*? This resolution, signed by Robinson, had 
little effect upon conditions at Béxar. 

It was generally understood that the volunteers were to receive 
ample reward for their services. The government had no money, 
but there was an abundant public domain, and the accepted idea 
was that the soldiers were to receive grants of land. The Con- 
sultation had fixed the pay of soldiers who served with the volunteer 
army until the fall of Béxar at $20 per month,?* but made no 
promises concerning grants of land. There was passed by the 
General Council, December 11, an ordinance making a grant of 
640 acres of land to the heirs of any person losing his life while 


20/bid., I, 687. 
21 bid., I, 738. 
227bid., I, 792, 1028. 
23] bid., I, 528. 
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a member of the volunteer army.** No provision was made for 
those volunteers who managed to live through the struggle, but 
generous grants of land were offered to persons enlisting in the 
regular army. The purpose of this discrimination may have been 
to encourage enlistment in the regular army, and at the same 
time bring to an end the somewhat independent force of volunteers. 
At any rate, no grants were made for the volunteers. An act 
passed by the Congress of the Republic of Texas in December, 
1837, granted to all who had served in the army land on the basis 
of time served. By this act, which included members of the vol- 
unteer army, a person who had served three months was entitled 
to 320 acres of land, one having served six months was entitled 
to 640 acres, while larger grants were made for longer periods 
of service.** 

Some of the volunteers remained at Béxar to meet their death 
in the Alamo. These volunteers, under the command of Colonel 
J. C. Neill, were given occasional attention by the advisory com- 
mittee which represented the General Council after January 17, 
1836. Governor Robinson issued a proclamation January 19, in 
answer to a request from Neill, calling for volunteers to proceed 
to the frontier.**° This call must have met with some success, for 
the advisory committee informed the governor, January 31, that 
a sufficient number of troops were at Béxar, and that newcomers 
should proceed to Goliad or Copano. At the same time, they 
informed the governor that Houston had ordered Béxar aban- 
doned, and all fortifications destroyed. Robinson was instructed 
to countermand this order, and assure Neill that every effort 
would be made to strengthen the garrison and supply it with pro- 
visions.27. This order was obeyed by Robinson and Neill. Less 


24Tbid., 1, 654, 982. 

231 bid., I, 1368. 

26Smither, Lamar Papers, VI, 300. 

27Advisory Committee to the Governor, January 31, 1836. In Consul- 
tation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

This is a long communication and only the advice concerning Bexar will 
be quoted: 

“. , . The Advisory Committee have understood with much surprise that 
the Commanding General Houston has lately issued an order to the Com- 
mandant of Bejar advising or directing the destruction of all the works 
of defence and an abandonment of that Post. Your committee therefore 
advise that an express be sent immediately to Bejar, with orders from the 
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than six weeks later the Alamo fell before the regulars of Santa 
Anna, but its importance in gaining the independence of Texas 
can hardly be overestimated. 

According to the military section of the organic law, the regular 
army of Texas was to consist of 1,120 men, rank and file. Men 
were to be enlisted for terms of two years and the duration of the 
war. The commander-in-chief, Sam Houston, was chosen by the 
Consultation, commissioned by Governor Smith, and was subject 
to orders of the governor and Council. The staff was to consist 
of one adjutant general, one inspector general, one quartermaster 
general, one paymaster general, one surgeon general, and four 
aides-de-camp; all of whom were to be appointed by the com- 
mander-in-chief and commissioned by the governor.** 

The Council gave its earliest attention to the volunteer army, 
but at an early date ordinances were passed authorizing the 
organization of the regular army. According to Bancroft, the 
ordinances were framed and passed under the guidance of General 
Houston who had remained in San Felipe for that purpose.*?® The 
ordinance to raise a regular army was presented to the Council by 
the military affairs committee November 21, and was accompanied 
by a recommendation for the appointment of “at least one-half 
of the officers, immediately, from the Captains down,” in order 
that they might report to the commanding officer and proceed 
with the recruiting.*° The measure was passed November 24, and 
in keeping with the declaration of the organic law it stated that 
the regular army was to consist of 1,120 men, who were to be 
enlisted for two years, or for the duration of the war. There were 
to be two regiments in the army, one of infantry, and one of 
artillery. Each regiment was to consist of two battalions, and 
each battalion of five companies of fifty-six men each, rank and 
file. The regiment of artillery was to be officered by one colonel, 


Acting Governor countermanding the orders of Genl Houston and that 
the Commandant be required to put the place in the best possible state for 
defence, with assurances that every possible effort is making to strengthen, 
supply and provision the Garrison. And in no case to abandon or sur- 
render the place unless in the last extremity. . 44 

28Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 915. 

29Hubert Howe Bancroft, North Mexican States and Teras (San Fran- 
cisco, 1889), II, 192. 

30Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 577. 
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two lieutenant colonels, and two majors; and for each company 
there was to be one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieu- 
tenant, one third lieutenant, four sergeants, and four corporals. 
The regiment of infantry was to be officered by one colonel, one 
lieutenant colonel, and one major; and for each company there 
was to be one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, 
four sergeants, and four corporals. Officers and privates were to 
receive the same pay as persons of similar rank in the army of 
the United States. In addition each private and non-commissioned 
officer was to receive 640 acres of land, a bounty which was later 
increased to 800 acres of land and $24 in cash.*t In view of the 
division of the army into infantry and artillery, it is well to note 
the requirement that the infantry should be drilled in artillery 
service as well as in infantry service, and the artillery in infantry 
service as well as in artillery service.**? Whether or not this ordi- 
nance was the work of Houston, it is certain that the Council 
was willing to show him some consideration, for two days before 
the measure was passed James Bonnel had been made a member 
of the staff at Houston’s request.** The harmony between Houston 
and the Council was further demonstrated, December 11, when 
Houston presented to the Council for approval a proclamation 
which he planned to issue calling for volunteers for the regular 
army. The proclamation was approved by the Council, and on 
motion of Barrett a number of copies were ordered printed for 
use by the Provisional Government.** 

After providing for the organization of the army, the Council 
proceeded to appoint a number of company officers.*® General 
Houston was not satisfied with this, as he desired the election 
of regimental officers as well as company officers, and he so 
informed the Council. In reply to the request of General Houston, 
the committee on military affairs reported, December 6, that the 
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Council had acted as rapidly as possible under the circumstances, 
and had of necessity given much time to consideration of the 
volunteer army upon whom rested “the hopes and fortunes of 
the people of Texas.” The committee recommended the appointment 
of a lieutenant colonel for the artillery, and the regimental officers 
for the infantry, but thought it unwise to appoint all officers, as 
this would leave no room for promotion and no incentive for 
qualified men to come from the United States.** In keeping with 
the recommendation of its committee the Council selected James W. 
Fannin, Colonel of Artillery; James C. Neill, Lieutenant Colonel 
of Artillery; Philip A. Sublett, Colonel of Infantry ; Henry Millard, 
a member of the Council, Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry; and 
William Oldham, Major of Infantry. Fannin, Neill, and Oldham 
were nominees of Barrett. On the following day the Council 
appointed David B. Macomb, Lieutenant Colonel of Artillery; 
W. B. Travis, First Major of Artillery; and T. F. L. Barrett, 
Second Major of Artillery.** This completed the list of regi- 
mental officers for the regular army, and met the request of General 
Houston that all regimental officers be appointed. 

In choosing company officers the Council had made no state- 
ment as to seniority of rank, and, as it was apparent that ques- 
tions would arise over this matter, a resolution was passed, Decem- 
ber 12, declaring that seniority should be determined by drawing 
numbers.** On the same day the secretary of the Council was 
required to furnish the commander-in-chief with a list of the officers 
elected for the regular army, a list of all contractors, and copies 
of the ordinances relating to the regular army and auxiliary vol- 
unteer corps.*® This information was of course essential to the 
commanding officer, but the resolution was not always complied 
with. On December 12, Governor Smith was requested to issue 
his order instructing the commanding general to move his head- 
quarters to the town of Washington for the purpose of recruiting 
and organizing the regular army.*° 

Governor Smith reported to the Council, December 18, a com- 
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munication from Houston complaining of delay on the part of the 
Council in making appropriations necessary for the organization 
of the army. The Council replied, December 21, with an appro- 
priation of $40,000 to be used by Houston in raising and organ- 
izing the regular army.*! General Houston was now provided with 
an ample number of officers and a paper appropriation with which 
to begin the business of recruiting, but efforts to fill the ranks 
met with consistent failure. A committee of the Convention re- 
ported, March 10, 1836, the number of privates in the regular 
army as sixty; thirty of whom were stationed at Goliad and thirty 
at Béxar. The thirty privates stationed at Béxar should not have 
been counted, for the lamo had fallen and with it exactly half 
the enlisted men in the regular army of Texas.*? Following the 
dispute between Smith and the Council, Colonel Travis, who had 
been in charge of the recruiting service, was ordered by Smith 
to proceed to Béxar. Smith, it seems, failed to fill the vacancy 
he had created, “thus destroying all hope of filling the ranks of 
the regular army.”** 

From time to time the Council created such offices as it thought 
necessary for the army. Houston was authorized, December 6, to 
send one or more agents to the United States with the commis- 
sioners for the purpose of purchasing supplies and ammunition.** 
The Council resolved, December 11, to appoint a judge advocate 
general, who was to have the rank and pay of a colonel, and whose 
duties were to be the same as those of the judge advocate general 
in the United States in time of war.*’ The office was given to 
D. C. Barrett, a member of the council, and to this appointment 
the governor objected in a most ungentlemanly manner, but his 
objections must be reserved for later discussion. An ordinance of 
December 18 listed the duties of the commissary general, the pay- 
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master general and the quartermaster general, and, theoretically 
at least, endowed them with sufficient power to perform their 
functions.** Several weeks later, January 9, at the request of 
General Houston, the Council created the office of sutler to the 
army, and placed upon him the same duties as rested upon the 
sutler to the army of the United States.** Wyatt Hanks, a mem- 
ber of the Council, was appointed to this position. Some time 
before this an ordinance had been introduced prohibiting officers 
of the army from holding other offices, but action on the measure 
was postponed “until the fourth day of July next.”4s 

Numerous other resolutions were adopted concerning the army, 
the number being so great as to make impracticable a considera- 
tion of all of them. These resolutions had to do with such matters 
as sending a copy of the ordinances governing the army to 
“Thomas Hooper of Alexandria, La.”, and requesting that he 
have them published in newspapers throughout the United States. 
Another extended the thanks of the Council to “Dr. M. Estis” 
for the offer of his services as surgeon for the regular army of 
Texas. No surgeon was to be elected until the army was organized, 
but the name of Dr. Estis was placed on the list of applicants.*® 

The Council made an honest effort to bring into being a regular 
army. While it is true that the efforts of General Houston to 
organize the army were almost entirely futile, the great part of 
the blame must be placed upon conditions beyond control of the 
Council. The greatest error on the part of the Council was prob- 
ably the creation of numerous independent establishments. Ample 
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legislative provision was made for a corps of rangers, a militia, 
an auxiliary volunteer corps, a legion of cavalry, and an “Army 
of Reserve for the protection of the Liberties of Texas.” This 
profusion of military organizations doubtless tended to breed con- 
fusion and discourage enlistment in the regular army. 

The ordinance creating a corps of rangers was passed Novem- 
ber 24, the same day as that creating the regular army. The corps 
was to be divided into three companies of fifty-six men each. 
Each company was to have one captain, one lieutenant and one 
second lieutenant, while the entire corps was to be commanded 
by a major who was to be subject to orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Members of the corps were to furnish their own food, 
clothing, horses, ammunition, and other necessary supplies, and 
in return were to receive $1.25 per day.*” Having created a corps 
of rangers the Council lost little time in appointing the necessary 
officers, including R. M. Williamson as major. The ordinance took 
some liberties with the organic law, which had ordered the estab- 
lishment of a corps of rangers to “consist of one hundred and fifty 
men.” By adding eighteen men to this number the Council was 
able to make the ranger companies consist of the same number 
of men as companies in the regular army. This independence on 
the part of the Council may be subject to any number of theoretical 
objections, but none is of actual importance, since the corps of 
rangers was never able to approach either number, 

A report of the advisory committee to the governor, February 4, 
1836, stated that men refused to join the ranging companies 
because they were not permitted to elect their own officers. The 
governor was requested to order the immediate organization of 
two companies of rangers—allowing the men to choose their own 
officers. One company was to be raised in Gonzales and the other 
in Milam.*? The advisory committee, February 14, recommended 
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that Major Williamson attempt to fortify strategic points so as 
to more surely protect the frontier from Indian depredations. The 
governor was advised, February 26, to order a company of rangers 
under command of Captain Tomlinson to Béxar. At the same time 
it was made the duty of the militia in the municipality of Mina to 
guard the frontier from Indian depredations.** 

Under specific orders from the organic law the Council, Novem- 
ber 25, made provision for organizing the militia. Every free, 
white male who suffered no physical defect of a serious nature 
was made subject to militia duty. Municipalities were to be 
divided into precincts, and militia officers were to be elected from 
these precincts. As was the case with the regular army, each com- 
pany was to be composed of fifty-six men. This number was not 
to be rigidly adhered to, however, and a precinct was not to be 
subdivided unless it contained as many as one hundred and twelve 
men. Company officers were to be elected from the various pre- 
cincts by ballot, and they in turn were to elect the higher officers. 
A municipality having three companies was to elect a major, while 
one having four companies was to elect a lieutenant colonel, and 
one having five companies was to elect a colonel. Five companies 
were to constitute a regiment, and any municipality having more 
than one regiment was entitled to elect a brigadier general, who 


obtained to be concentrated at Gonzales for choosing officers & for 
the purpose of acting plan (sic.) of rangers against hostile Indians as they 
may be directed and that Daniel B. Fryar, Joseph A. Parker, & 
David Folkinberg of the municipality of Milam be appointed agents 
for the same purpose . . . and that the Gov— give all necessary instruc- 
tiens for the most effective operations against hostile Savages.” 

On February 14, 1836, the Governor was again requested to give his 
attention to the problem of organizing the rangers, in order that the 
frontier might be protected. Advisory Committee to the Governor, Febru- 
ary 14, 1836, Consultation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

53Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 26, 1836, in Consulta- 
tion Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

“The advisory committee appointed to act in the absence of a quorum, 
being informed that a company of rangers commanded by Cpt. Tomlinson, 
are ready for service, and also being informed that a large force of the 
enemy are now at Bejar, would therefore advise your excellency that you 
issue your crder to Cpt. Tomlinson, to immediately proceed to Bejar to 
aid the army there, — and that the millitia class’d No I that are above 
the San Antonio road in the municipality of Mina, be ordered out to 
guard the frontier from Indian depredations — and signify the same to 
Major William-cn — . 

Only two members of the committee, Thomson and Pattillo, were present 
at this time. 
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was to be chosen by all officers of that municipality. The governor 
was made commander-in-chief of the militia.** 

As was the case with so many plans of the Consultation and 
the Council, this proposed organization of the militia came to 
naught. Before sufficient time had elapsed for the beginning of 
actual organization there came the plea of Burleson and Milam 
for men to aid in the siege of San Antonio, and this was soon 
followed by the report that the Mexicans had surrendered and 
were leaving Texas. With the retreat of the Mexicans enthusiasm 
declined, and nothing was done. Some public-spirited citizen urged 
upon Governor Robinson the importance of organizing the militia, 
and January 20, Robinson submitted the matter to the advisory 
committee and suggested that it be given immediate attention.** 
There is no indication that the requested advice was ever given. 

After having made provision for organizing the militia, the 
Council turned its attention to the creation of an “Auxiliary 
Volunteer Corps” to be composed of “Permanent Volunteers” who 
were enlisted for the duration of the war, and others who might 
enlist for a definite, though supposedly shorter, period. As was the 
case with soldiers of the regular army, these volunteers were to 
receive the pay, clothing and rations of soldiers in the army of 
the United States, and in addition, all who volunteered for the 
duration of the war, and served accordingly, were to receive a 
bounty of one section of land, while those volunteering for a 
shorter period were to receive the pay, but not the bounty—with 
the exception that persons enlisting for three months were to be 
granted a half section of land. In case of the death of the volunteer 
the land was to be given his heirs.** This ordinance was followed, 
December 12, by a resolution which authorized the commander-in- 
chief to accept the services of five thousand “Auxiliary Volunteers 
in addition to the local volunteers, agreeably to the Organic Law 
and the Ordinances and Decrees of the General Council of Texas.”** 
The auxiliary volunteers were evidently intended to be volunteers 
from outside Texas. 
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in a long report, containing some interesting philosophy, the 
committee on military affairs, December 16, suggested the organi- 
zation of a legion of cavalry. The proposal had the support of 
such eminent Texans as Austin, Houston, Travis, and Fannin.** 
The measure was passed two days later and was signed by the 
governor. The legion of cavalry was to consist of 286 privates and 
numerous officers. One-half of the legion was to be equipped with 
“double barrel shot guns,” while the other was to be equipped 
with “American Yaugers,” a broadsword, and a brace of pistols. 
The uniform, the only one designed by the Council, was to be “a 
suit of cadet grey cloth coats, yellow bullet buttons, and pantaloons 
for winter, and two suits of grey cottonade roundabouts and panta- 
loons for summer, and fur caps, black socks and cowhide boots.” 
Each trooper was also to have a Spanish saddle and a pair of 
heavy brass spurs. Privates in this legion were to receive the 
same pay as privates in the cavalry of the United States and a 
bounty of one section of land.®® Equipment for the cavalry was 
to be purchased by the agents to the United States, but this was 
not done. 

A second ordinance concerning the cavalry was passed by the 
Council, January 7, but no copy of it is available. In all prob- 
ability it was one of several acts kept by Governor Smith when 
he was deposed by the Council.*° 

The final act of the Council with reference to the organization 
of military forces was passed January 7, and accepted a proposi- 
tion made by Judge Thomas J. Chambers to raise a force in the 
United States for use in Texas. Chambers was given authority 
to raise a division of 1,145 officers and men. The division was to 
be divided into six battalions, and the entire force was to be called 
“The Army of Reserve for the protection of the Liberties of Texas.” 
There were to be three battalions of infantry, one of riflemen, one 
of cavalry, and one of artillery. Chambers was to organize, arm, 
and equip the force, and was given power to pledge the public 
faith of Texas in order that this might be accomplished. He 
had agreed to use $10,000 of his personal money in raising the 
division, and the Council pledged the public faith of Texas for 
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the repayment of this sum. Volunteers raised by Chambers were 
to receive the same pay and emoluments as other volunteers, and 
were to be subject to the same rules and regulations.*' Chambers 
was instructed to have his force ready by May 15, 1836, but when 
that date arrived Mexicans and Texans had matched arms at San 
Jacinto, and the Mexican dictator was a prisoner in Texas. The 
ordinance making provision for this army was not signed by a 
governor, but “was enrolled and handed Governor Smith for ap- 
proval, but never returned.”"* 

The creation of so many forces was doubtless a major error, but 
it should be remembered that in practically every case the Council 
was merely following instructions of the Consultation. Then, too, 
the failure of General Houston to bring the regular army into 
actual existence may have encouraged them to make provision for 
auxiliary forces; finally, it was the general belief that the 1,120 
men to which the regular army was limited would never be a suffi- 
cient force to oppose the hordes of Mexicans who were thought to 
be on their way to Texas. 

In the Declaration of November 7, the Consultation had pledged 
aid and assistance to “such members of the Mexican Confederacy 
as will take up arms against military despotism.”** The Council 
was controlled by men who were not members of the Independence 
party, and who were in favor of abiding by the terms of this decla- 
ration; the governor, on the other hand, was a most radical believer 
in independence, and was opposed to codperation in any way with 
Mexican liberals. Governor Smith wished to disregard the declara- 
tion of the Consultation, and proceed as though Texas were inde- 
pendent. This difference of opinion was not long in causing 
friction. 

The first of the Mexican liberals to offer services to the Provi- 
sional Government was Colenel José Maria Gonzales, who appeared 
before the Council, November 30, gave his ideas concerning the 
attack on Béxar, and expressed a desire to aid in the reduction of 
that city. The general plan of the Texans was explained to him, 
and he offered his services—with those of his men—on the same 
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terms as other volunteers.** His offer was accepted, and the treas- 
urer was instructed to advance him $800 to assist in moving his 
force to Béxar."* Gonzales and his men proceeded to San Antonio. 
Colonel Sandoval, a Mexican held as a prisoner of war, having 
scen the ease with which Gonzales became a member of the Texan 
army, immediately became strongly opposed to Santa Anna, and 
requested that he be allowed to join Gonzales. The Council ques- 
tioned his sincerity, and he was ordered removed to San Augustine, 
where he was to be kept by the committee of vigilance and safety. 
This order was never carried out, and Sandoval remained a prisoner 
in San Felipe. Some time later he was paroled by the Council, 
on condition that he would not take up arms against the federal 
system of government, or against Texas “during this war.”** 
There was no open disagreement between governor and Council 
over Gonzales and Sandoval as neither matter was referred to the 
governor. Matters were not to pass in this manner, however, for 
the Council had taken seriously the proffered assistance of General 
José Antonio Mexia, who had directed an unfortunate expedition 
from New Orleans against Tampico.** The defeat at Tampico in 
no way cooled the desire of this Mexican liberal to carry the war 
against Santa Anna into Mexico. Upon landing in Texas he 
appealed to the Council for aid. The Council considered the 
matter, and adopted a resolution, presented by Barrett, requiring 
army contractors to furnish Mexia with supplies in order that he 
might move against Mexico. The same resolution required the 
General to report his plan of operations to the Provisional Govern- 
ment.®* ‘This resolution was vetoed by the governor as he con- 
sidered “it bad policy to fit out, or trust Mexicans in any matter 
connected with our Government, as I am well satisfied that we will 
in the end find them inimical and treacherous.”** The message 
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of the governor was read to the Council and the measure was 
unanimously passed over the veto.*° 

In the policy of aiding Mexia and other liberals the Council 
had the support of Austin. In a letter to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, December 14, 1835, he declared that the government should 
accept the services of Mexia, and codperate in every way possible 
with the Federal party of Mexico. Austin expressed every confi- 
dence in the faith and sincerity of Mexia, and in his ability to be 
of service to Texas. He urged the government to adhere strictly 
to the Declaration of November 7, and not even whisper the word 
“independence,” as it would gain nothing for Texas, and would 
cost the support of the Mexican federals.** 

Having determined to aid Mexia, the Council felt justified in 
calling upon him for assistance. He was invited by a resolution 
of December 10, to proceed to Béxar, and there ceéperate with 
the volunteer army. Power, a member of the Council, volunteered 
to inform Mexia of this resolution, and his services were promptly 
accepted.** He performed his mission and reported to the Council 
that General Mexia was unwilling to risk his military reputation 
by accepting a post under the Provisional Government of Texas. 
Mexia had planned, and intended to carry out, an expedition to 
Matamoras. He sent word hy Power that he would come to San 
Felipe in a short time to confer with the Council.** 

The policy pursued by Governor Smith in refusing to extend 
recognition of any kind to Mexia may have had something to do 
with his refusal to codperate at Béxar, or it may be that he was 
unwilling to let anything interfere with his plans for taking 
Matamoras. After his refusal to proceed to Béxar, the Council 
became less enthusiastic in his behalf, and, December 23, adopted 
a committee report providing for recognition of advances made 
to Mexia by government agents, but advising against future 
advances or responsibilities. This advice was given, so the report 
said, because of the embarrassed condition of the treasury, and 
because Mexican liberals could depend upon the resources of 
Mexico as easily as the Texans could depend upon the resources 
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of Texas.** On the day before this resolution was adopted Austin 
had written a letter to a number of men at San Felipe, including 
several members of the Council, in which he declared that aid 
furnished Mexican liberals by Texas should be auxiliary aid.” 
This simply indicates that Austin and members of the Council 
who were followers of his policy arrived at similar conclusions at 
practically the same time. 

On December 23, the day the above resolutions were adopted 
by the Council, Mexia wrote to Smith from Quintana. He com- 
plained that since his arrival in Texas he had communicated his 
every move to Smith, and had not received one official communica- 
tion in return. Mexia said that this policy on the part of Smith, 
coupled with the recent success at Béxar convinced him his services 
were neither desired nor needed; consequently he was returning 
to New Orleans. Mexia left with Thomas F. McKinney the 
cannon, arms, and ammunition which belonged to his expedition 
in order that they might be sent on to Copano in keeping with 
the desire of the Council.** Before Mexia wrote this letter Austin 
had written to McKinney that the position of Mexia was very 
unpleasant, as he had scarcely escaped insult.77 Mexia did return 
to New Orleans, and ceased to be a factor in the dispute between 
the governor and the Council. 

Few Texans had given thought to an expedition against Mata- 
moras before the arrival of General Mexia, but when once pre- 
sented the plan proved to be quite popular. Gencral Mexia left 
Texas late in December, 1835, but the proposed expedition to 
Matamoras continued to haunt the minds of ambitious Texans, 
and, in time, greatly widened the gulf between governor and 
Council. Even before the Council began a serious considera- 
tion of the proposals of Mexia, they had been furnished with a 
letter written December 9, 1835, by Lorenzo de Zavala to Dimmitt. 
In this letter Zavala expressed himself as being highly in favor 
of an expedition to Matamoras.** Dr. James Grant, and others 
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who had interests of various kinds below the Rio Grande, helped 
encourage the expedition. Governor Smith seems to have been 
charmed with the possibilities of such an expedition, for it would 
certainly be of great service in bringing about a complete separa- 
tion of Texas from Mexico. Accordingly, the executive order was 
issued directing an expedition against Matamoras. Houston; who 
had taken no part in the siege of Béxar, had no desire to lead such 
an expedition, and December 17, issued his orders to Colonel James 
Bowie to raise the necessary number of men and proceed to Mata- 
moras. If possible, Bowie was to capture the city, and retain pos- 
session of it until he received further orders.*® Nothing came as 
an immediate result of this order, and Houston later wrote Smith 
that the order was not received by Bowie, who knew nothing of it 
until he arrived in San Felipe from Béxar late in December, 1835.°° 

The first aggressive action on the part of the Council concerning 
an expedition to Matamoras came December 27, when it adopted a 
report of the military committee which had been presented two 
days earlier. The report pointed out the importance of Matamoras, 
and the advantages which would accrue to Texas through control 
of that point. The committee also advised the Council that Texas 
had 750 soldiers at various points, and the expense of keeping 
these troops was entirely too great, unless they could be used in 
some campaign. Consequently it was resolved that the governor 
be requested to concentrate all of his troops, “by his proper officers,” 
at Copano and San Patricio for the purpose of making a cam- 
paign against Matamoras.‘' From this it appears that in the 
first action taken concerning an expedition to Matamoras, the 
governor acted with neither the advice nor the consent of the 
Council, and ordered Houston to lead the expedition; the Council, 
on the other hand, made their resolution in the form of a request 
that the governor order the expedition through the proper officers. 
When it is remembered that the organic law provided that the 
commander-in-chief should be “subject to the orders of the Gov- 
ernor and Council,” it appears that the governor evaded the organic 
law to some extent, while the Council moved in a strictly consti- 
tutional manner. 
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Colonel Bowie appeared before the Council, December 28, and 
presented his views concerning the proposed expedition. He was 
definitely in favor of the plan, and next day the Council requested 
Governor Smith to authorize Bowie to raise and “rendezvous all 
the troops he possibly can,” and proceed with them to Goliad. 
These troops were to be enrolled under the provisions of the 
ordinance creating an auxiliary volunteer corps.** 

Meanwhile an expedition was actually on the march from Béxar 
with Matamoras as its goal. General Frank W. Johnson, who had 
been chosen to command the volunteer army at Béxar after the 
retirement of General Burleson, informed the Council, January 3, 
that he had ordered and was leading “an expedition against Mata- 
moras of five hundred and thirty men, volunteers of Texas and 
from the United States—by whom I have been appointed to the 
command.”** This communication was referred to the committee 
on military affairs which promptly reported favorably upon the 
expedition. The committee based its decision upon a belief that 
such an expedition would give employment to the volunteers until 
a regular army could be raised, and that the city itself was impor- 
tant. Johnson, the choice of the volunteers, was approved as leader 
of the expedition, and was to have command of all troops he could 
raise. The Council was to do what it could to support, sustain, 
and provide for the expedition.** The Council apparently decided 
that General Houston was not going to make the expedition, as he 
had been instructed, and turned therefore to the volunteer army— 
the only army having more than a paper existence. 

After having adopted the report of its committee, the Council 
continued to investigate the wisdom of such an expedition, and 
January 5, a committee reported the result of an interview with 
Johnson and Fannin. These two gentlemen were of the opinion 
that such an expedition was not only practicable, but necessary.*° 
Matters were complicated the following day, however, when James 
Bowie appeared before the Council and exhibited his orders from 


s2Ibid., I, 712, 714. 

s3Consultation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. See also W. Roy 
Smith, “The Quarrel Between Governor Smith and the Council of the 
Provisional Government of the Republic.” in The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, IV, 316. 

sGammel, Laws of Texas, I, 729. 

8s] bid., I, 739. 
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the commander-in-chief to proceed against Matamoras.*® The 
Council was unwilling to abandon the proposed expedition of 
the volunteer army, and when Johnson, January 6, declined to 
have anything more to do with the expedition, made search for 
another leader. J. W. Fannin was chosen by the Council, and, 
January 7, was made an agent to collect and concentrate all 
volunteer troops willing to make the expedition to Matamoras. 
He was given authority to negotiate a loan of $3,000, and was 
instructed to call upon Thomas F. McKinney or any other public 
agent for necessary supplies and munitions. When he had con- 
centrated his troops, Fannin was to report to the commanding 
general, the governor or the Council as he chose, and his troops 
were to elect a commanding officer.** 

The editor of the Telegraph and Texas Register, a newspaper 
published at San Felipe, took notice of the expedition in the issue 
of January 9, 1836, and hoped a sufficient number would volunteer 
“to enable them to carry on offensive operations.” In the opinion 
of the editor, the advantages already gained by the volunteers 
should serve as an encouragement to further exertions.** 

Johnson complicated matters still more by again changing his 
mind, and deciding that he would like to go. Johnson reported 
to the house that he had refused the first commission offered him 
as he was already in possession of a commission—having been 
left in charge at Béxar by Burleson. He had also been influenced 
by the objections of Governor Smith to volunteers taking part in 
the expedition. Burleson, it should be noted, had been commis- 
sioned by Smith without the knowledge of the Council. The 
Council, January 14, approved the grant which had earlier been 
made to Johnson, and he was instructed to unite his men with 
those being raised by Fannin. Before the two groups were united, 
each was to elect its own officers, and then the entire body was 
to elect a commander for the expedition.*® It follows, therefore, 
that the Council planned and authorized only one expedition 
against Matamoras. It is entirely true that two men were in- 
structed to raise troops for the expedition, but the two forces 


s6[bid., I, 740. 

87Jbid., I, 746. 

s8Telegraph and Texas Register (San Felipe), January 9, 1836. 
s9Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 777. 
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were to be united, and a commander chosen by the volunteers. 
This was in keeping with the precedent of the volunteer army, 
and with the provisions of the ordinance creating an auxiliary 
volunteer corps. 

Meanwhile, General Houston had finally seen fit to make a 
trip to the frontier. He made speeches in opposition to the expe- 
dition to the volunteers at Goliad and Refugio, with the result 
that no force was large enough to venture into Mexico. He then 
returned to San Felipe and was given a furlough, by Smith, 
which was to last until March 1. He then proceeded to east Texas 
to make a treaty with the Indians.°° When Houston returned to 
San Felipe from the west he seems to have convinced Smith that 
the expedition was inherently wrong. The break between gov- 
ernor and Council soon rendered both impotent, and the troops 
remained disunited to fall an easy prey to advancing Mexicans 
in the spring of 1836. 

The disruption of the government did not cause the leaders of the 
Council to change their opinions concerning the expedition. The 
advisory committee constantly urged that the expedition go for- 
ward. The complete failure of the Texans to understand their 
predicament is shown by the fact that as late as February 22, 
the advisory committee was urging Fannin to advance, and seemed 
thoroughly convinced that the Texans had ample time to prepare 
to meet Santa Anna and his troops.** 


Barker, “The Texan Revolutionary Army.” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, IX, 255. 

Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 9, 1836, February 15, 
1836, February 22, 1836. All are to be found in Consultation Papers, 
Vol. I, Texas State Library. They are of sufficient interest to justify 
quotation. 

Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 9, 1836: 

“The advisory committee are of opinion that the paine [?] volunteers, 
whose names are herewith, should be furnished with the enclosed articles 
to be receipted for by the commander, Gennl — Sprague — and that they 
be ordered to Copano there to report to the commanding officer, for orders 
to join the Matamoras expedition and that they be furnished with an 
order to the comdr — at Goliad, & all other places where public stores 
are kept. to be furnished with the necessary and proper supplies in the 
usual manner & form.” 

Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 15, 1836: 

“The advisory Committee to the Executive appointed by the General 
Council to act in that capacity in the absence of a quorum of the Council, 
Are of opinion that the advices from the interior are not of so certain 
and definite a character as to require a retrograde movement on the part 
of Col. Fannin, or any of the troops designed for Matamoras, more espe- 
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The Council also passed a number of acts, and gave consideration 
to a number of matters, which cannot be classified as belonging to 
any particular branch of the service, but deal with the military 
situation as a whole. Ordinances were passed directing the pur- 
chase of arms and munitions, making provision for volunteers on 


cially when the forces at Bejar have considerably increased and the Militia 
of Texas are now called upon to move upon the Western frontier, and 
where all volunteers are now directed. Which, together, we believe will be 
amply sufficient to sustain the posts of Bejar and Goliad independent of the 
forces first designed for Matamoras expedition, and to meet any forces of 
the enemy which may come from the upper crossings of the Rio Grande. 

“The Committee therstege advise that Col. Fannin be required to main- 
tain his position at Copano and if possible at San Patricio, until the 
movements of the Enemy shall be well ascertained. When circumstances 
must govern the movements of the Commander, which, if possible, should 
be directed to the accomplishment of the expedition. 

“The committee further advise that a copy of this together with the 
corresponding orders from the acting Governor, be forwarded to Col. 
Fannin by express.” 

Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 22, 1836: 

“The advisory committee appointed to act in the absence of a quorum 
would state to your excellency, that they have had the letters and com- 
munications recd. last evening from Col. Fannin under date of the 14 
Inst. under consideration, and would say that they rejoice that the 
enemy is not quite so near us as was believed from the last information 
recd. And although no doubt should be entertained that the enemy is 
actively engaged, yet his being farther off than we were led to believe 
from the last communication gives us time to organize, and get our 
volunteers and militia into the field, which to us, at present, is of great 
importance. As the principal part of his communication has been antici- 
pated in your last Instructions to him, they deem it unnecessary to repeat 
the same again, there seems however a necessity, that some few points 
should be treated on, and would therefore advise your excellency, that 
you inform Col. Fannin, that upon the receipt of his last a call was 
instantly made on the people, and that he may expect to receive such aid 
as will be sufficient to answer his need — also send him some of the 
printed addresses — 

With regard to the settlers on the Nueces, we think that situated as 
they are, and have been for some time past, unprotected, and the enemy 
close at hand, we believe that great allowance should be made for, and 
much lenity shown them, by the commander, but would advise that those 
that have been actively employed against us, and are proven to be enemies, 
should be sent on to the seat of government to be disposed of as the 
government may think proper — We would further recommend that 
orders be given to Col. Fannin, that should it be in his power, to have 
a sufficient number of light mounted horsemen to drive, or have drove, 
all the stock from or near the Rio Grande, to the nueces, or if by him 
thought best, to have them brought on the east side of the sd. river 
and further advise that all possible aid should be given immediately to 
the frontier settlement on the Nueces, and if possible sustain them, by 
sending a strong force there, and as many as can be well mounted west 
of sd. river to act as scouts, to harras and scour the country, and watch 
his movements, and convey information to the different posts 

“They would further advise, that you enquire of Col. Fannin, if an 
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their way to the army, defining the procedure to be used by the 
volunteers in presenting their accounts to the government, and 
many other matters of a similar nature.°? 

From this brief discussion of the military activities of the 
Council, it can be seen that they made ample legislative provision 
for the creation of a regular army and various auxiliary forces. 
That these forces did not come into being is not the fault of the 
Council alone, for it was not the duty of the legislative body to 
execute its own decrees. The blame rests primarily with the dis- 
turbed conditions of the time—for Texas had few provisions and 
no money; and there seems ample evidence to prove that the 
men placed in the most responsible positions were strangely lacking 
in the ability to lead. 

W. STEEN. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


election has been held with, or by, the volunteers now with Johnson and 
if there has not been an election held, for him to order Col. Johnson to 
hold one, and require a stipulated time for the volunteers to engage for, 
at the same time informing them, that they cannot be under the sanction 
of the government, unless they do so, And also, to press on Col. 
Fannin, the great importance of a speedy march forward, as soon as his 
force, and circumstances will permit, in order to obtain the object of the 
expedition.” 

At the time this last message was written the advisory committee had 
moved to Washington, and only two members—Thomson and Pattillo— 
were present. 

s2Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 937, 938, 1026. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Dictionary of American Biography. Index Volume. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. vil, 613.) 

This index to the twenty volumes of the D. A. B. was prepared 
by the publishers, without the advice and assistance of the editorial 
staff. It contains: (1) An alphabetical list of all the biographies 
contained in the twenty volumes; (2) a list of all contributors, with 
the articles written by each; (3) birthplaces of the subjects of the 
sketches, with lists of subjects born in each state or foreign country ; 
(4) schools and colleges attended by the subjects of sketches; (5) 
“Occupations” of the subjects; (6) a topical subject index of the 
whole work (pages 475-613). The one important contribution is 
to be found in these last 138 pages. Many miscellaneous topics 
found a place incidentally in the biographical articles which a 
general index could bring together and render valuable. 

Since the sketches are arranged alphabetically in the several 
volumes, it serves little purpose to print a consolidated list. The 
same is true of the list of contributors; the only purpose that such 
a listing serves is that of arranging under each author’s name 
the sketches written by him—possibly a matter of small conven- 
ience but of questionable value. “Schools and Colleges” might 
well have been spared; and “Occupations” is ridiculous. Here the 
compiler simply adopted the first descriptive word following the 
name of a subject and called it an occupation, with the curious 
result that we have such occupations as adventurer, which is am- 
biguous, agitator, anarchist, balladist, balloonist, baseball origi- 
nator, bimetallist leader, blind, deaf, mute, brigand, buccaneer, 
business man, business woman, controversialist, feminist, founder 
(one who founds an institution), golfer, rebel, regicide, settler, 
and many others. The “occupations” are arranged alphabetically, 
with the result that it is puzzling to find the particular occupation 
to which a given subject belonged. Virginia Dare, for example, 
would appear (if she does appear) under the “occupation” of 
being the first English child born in America. Instead of this 
silly topic—that is, silly in the way it is handled—the compiler 
could have made a useful contribution, and one which might 
have strengthened the sales appeal of the whole set by listing the 
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states and sections in which subjects accomplished the work that 
gained them a place in the D. A. B. Classified according to birth- 
place, it is natural that a great preponderance of the sketches is 
attributed to the old eastern states, but how many of the subjects 
gained fame elsewhere? 

This volume would be equally useful in half the size; and priced 
at $5.00 instead of $12.50, would make a stronger appeal to the 
purchasers of the preceding almost indispensable volumes. 


EvuGENE C. BARKER. 
The University of Tezas. 


The Colonial Period of American History. The Settlements. 
Volume III. By Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 354. $4.00.) 


Continuing the method used in writing a review of the second 
volume of this work I want to point out that the third volume 
contains seven chapters following a brief but very informative 
and useful introduction. This prefatory discussion points out that 
the second period of England’s colonization enterprise in America 
began with the capture of Jamaica in 1655. The first two chap- 
ters bear the general title of “Rough Shaping a Policy,” with 
“The Western Design and Jamaica” and “New Netherland and 
the Royal Commission of 1664” as sub-titles, respectively. The 
third chapter deals with New York under the title, “A Dutch 
Province and a Ducal Propriety,” and the fourth tells the story 
of the Jerseys. Chapters five and six deal with “The Beginnings” 
and “Later Years” in the Carolinas, while the seventh chapter 
discusses Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

In a general way it may be said that it is the burden of the third 
volume to trace the history of the proprietary colonies which 
England either acquired by conquest or founded after 1660. In 
the case of New York, New Jersey, and the Carolinas this story is 
carried to the end of their existence as proprieties; in the case of 
Pennsylvania the story ends with the restoration of proprietary 
government in 1694. The history of Delaware is necessarily treated 
in connection with that of Pennsylvania, and towards the close of 
the last chapter Professor Andrews discusses the interesting ques- 
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tion of the type of colonial government which Delaware had after 
1701—proprietary or royal. 

To be sure, Professor Andrews must have had the purpose also 
of showing that after 1660 England adopted “a clear-cut colonial 
policy of oversight and administration,’ and that the develop- 
ment of this policy made it desirable to change as many of the 
proprieties as possible into royal colonies. The Western Design, 
which was “an attempt at the unification of England’s colonial 
possessions for religious and financial purposes into one homo- 
geneous whole,” started under Cromwell in the hope of setting up 
“a Protestant power on the ruins of Spanish towns” to check 
Spanish influence and Catholicism in the Caribbean. The con- 
quest of Jamaica occurred “at a critical time in the shaping of 
England’s [colonial] policy” and led to the conquest of New 
Netherland by a fairly well-linked chain of circumstances and 
desires. As one reads one cannot escape the observation that the 
narrative shows the strengthening of the new policy and delineates 
the interplay of forces and factors that led to the organization of 
royal governments in four of the colonies. 

R. L. Bresete. 

The University of Texas. 


Presidential Politics in the United States, 1841-1844. By Oscar 
Doane Lambert. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1936. 
Pp. ix, 220. $3.00.) 

This monograph belongs to the modest but useful class which 
seeks to make its contribution through a clarification of the details 
of an episode whose general outlines are already definitely estab- 
lished. As such, it is essentially the story of the campaign to 
prevent the renomination of Van Buren in 1844. Calhoun is cast 
in the traditional role of villain, using Tyler first to rob the Whigs 
of the fruits of their 1840 victory and then as a stalking-horse 
against Van Buren. The hypothesis that Wise and the Virginia 
clique were deliberately sacrificing the Whig party and their per- 
sonal friend Tyler to the ambition of Calhoun is hardly tenable. 
However, it was intimated in contemporary Whig editorials and 
finds circumstantial basis in Duff Green’s presence at the White 
House. In such cases the critical reader must necessarily base his 
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conclusion on an interpretation of trivia of personal nature involvy- 
ing the relations of the gentlemen concerned. 

In the second half of the book, Dr. Lambert treats Whig devel- 
opments perfunctorily and follows the traditional interpretations 
of them. Only about one-fourth of his citations are to Whig 
sources, and he even has Clay delivering a speech at Lexington in 
March, 1844, when he was actually in Alabama. However, in his 
account of the Democratic national convention of 1844 and its 
antecedents, drawn principally from the Van Buren Papers, Dr. 
Lambert has made a definite contribution to the literature of 
political technique. The concluding chapter on the campaign of 
1844 is a literary anticlimax and conventional history, following 
the school which minimizes the influence of the Texas annexation 
issue on the outcome of the contest. A consecutive account of the 
inception and development of that issue is lacking. Dr. Lambert 
holds it “quite possible, and altogether probable, too” that Clay 
and Van Buren came to an understanding on the annexation ques- 
tion during Van Buren’s visit to Ashland in 1842, but presents 
no evidence to support the conclusion. 

Dr. Lambert’s organization is rather confused, especially in the 
maintenance of the time sequence. In that respect the confusion 
is accentuated by his reduction of citations of correspondence to 
page references to the bound manuscripts or published volumes. 
This method of citation also handicaps the critic in appraising 
Dr. Lambert’s use of his sources, since the text also often fails to 
indicate the author. He seems to over-simplify the party situa- 
tion and sometimes to be mistaken as to the partisan position of 
individuals, a factor which apparently seldom enters into his 
evaluation of evidence. 

GrorGE R. Poace. 

Texas State College for Women. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction. By J. G. Randall. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Pp. xviii, 959. Tllus- 
trations. $5.00.) 


No part of American history has been so voluminously written 
as the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and yet there 
has been no greater need for another volume on any part of our 
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history than on this same period. Now, that need no longer exists. 
This is not to say that no one should ever attempt a work similar 
to what Professor Randall has done, but it is safe to say that no 
one will attempt it soon. 

Professor Randall has in this volume incorporated the significant 
facts and the most modern and intelligent interpretations of this 
much disputed epoch. Yet he has not accepted the revisionist 
point of view for its novelty; in fact he believes the revisionists 
themselves will be in for revision sometime. This work has been 
no easy task done in a hurried fashion. Years of research lie back 
of it which appear more in its clearly and well-written text than 
in an array of useless footnotes; though footnotes there are good 
and sufficient for all actual needs. Professor Randall has also 
used with good sense and skill the findings in numerous mono- 
graphs and special studies of scholars who have gone deep into 
their own specific interests. The result is an authoritative work, 
rather heavily laden with fact and wisdom, though never dull 
reading. Clarity and thorough treatment of the subject matter 
are valuable features of this work—nothing is taken up, carried 
a way, and then left dangling because of the difficulty involved 
in seeing it to the end. 

In the light of these observations, it should be evident that 
Professor Randall has not over-simplified his history. Life is too 
complicated to make it possible to explain an upheaval like our 
Civil War as proceeding from one cause. Hence he harbors a doubt 
“whether all the facile generalizations made with the finality of 
‘economic determinism’ are valid.” Equally uncertain is he that the 
Civil War can be dismissed as an “irrepressible conflict.” In fact he 
“is yet unconvinced that the tragic conflict has been proved to be 
inevitable.” The period immediately following the war “misnamed 
‘reconstruction’ ” he believes to be “one of the most deplorable in 
American annals.” 

Almost three-fourths of the work is given to the Civil War and 
to its background, and here is where Professor Randall makes his 
greatest contribution. His chapters on the Old South, Slavery, and 
the Yankee World are masterful in their condensation and pro- 
portions. He seems always on familiar ground, whether he be 
dealing with politics, economic and social developments, military 
affairs, or diplomacy. He has included a generous portion of mili- 
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tary history, which will be pleasing to a good many people who 
have felt that heretofore it has been unduly compressed. The 
Reconstruction portion of the book is concerned mostly with politi- 
cal and constitutional developments, and here one is likely to 
have the feeling that social and economic history, North and 
South, has been somewhat neglected; but if the work were to be 
comprehended within one volume there was the very practical 
problem of space. The illustrations, almost entirely contemporary, 
are interesting and well-chosen. Especially attractive are the re- 
productions of handbills, manuscript pages, and other documents. 
There are also two dozen maps and graphs with each one telling 
clearly its story. 

For solid worth, this volume is one of the most valuable works 
to appear on American history within recent years. 


E. Merron Covutter. 
University of Georgia. 


The West in American History. By Dan Elbert Clark. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937. Pp. xi, 682. $3.50.) 
Professor Clark’s stated purposes of writing a serviceable text- 
book in the field of Western history for college and university 
courses are commendable, and, perhaps, have been achieved. Two 
good maps and a few attractive pictures, however, would aid appre- 
ciably in the consummation of both objectives. College adoptions 
and general sales records must, of necessity, remain the final 
measure of material success. 

Not only the material but the manner of presentation marks the 
author as being an enthusiastic teacher of Western history. Thor- 
ough acquaintance with the generally known literature is consid- 
erably enriched by wide-ranging and successful quests in contem- 
porary literature not so well known, such as letters, diaries, old 
newspapers, and public speeches. This gives freshness and anima- 
tion to much of the book. Sources of most quoted material are 
indicated in bibliographical references for each chapter, located 
at the end of the book, but there is a confusing way of occasionally 
giving special footnote references. From being considered the “cut- 
ting edge” of civilization or the census designation of two people 
per square mile, the concept of the frontier has been broadened to 
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include the region where the “wilderness” is being changed into “a 
settled country.” The Turner conception of the significance of 
the frontier is accepted throughout, but is elaborated more fully 
than in any previous treatment. 

The division of space, 161 pages to “The West under Spain, 
France, and England,” 234 pages to “The Frontier of the Middle 
West,” and 225 pages to “The Frontier of the Far West,” gives 
the author’s estimate of the relative importance of each division. 
Evaluation of periods of history usually calls for dissent; never- 
theless, this division shows balance. Students of the South and 
Southwest, however, may feel that these sections have been neg- 
lected. 

If recurrence of Iowa and things Iowan appears unduly frequent, 
one should recall Professor Clark’s intimate relation with and his 
study of the history of Iowa. The influence of Iowa and Iowan 
institutions is well known. Finally, it seems peculiarly fitting that 
Professor Clark, resident of the land of “climate unsurpassed,” 
who has spent so much of his life in the midst of the West, shoul:| 
present what is undoubtedly for the moment the most suitable text- 
book in this field. 

J. L. WaAuer. 

College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


The Changing West and Other Essays. By Laurence M. Larson. 
(Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1937. Pp. 180. Price, $2.50.) 

Friends and former students of Professor Laurence M. Larson 
will be happy to know that the Norwegian-\merican Historical 
Association has published a series of essays written by Larson under 
the title The Changing West and Other Essays. Professor Theodore 
C. Blegen, the editor of the Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation’s publications, thought it particularly proper that these 
essays should be published at this time in honor of Professor Lar- 
son’s election to the presidency of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

The Changing West contains, in addition to three articles pub- 
lished earlier, a number of essays not published before. These are: 
“Hjalmar Hjort Boyesen,” “Skandinaven, Professor Anderson, and 
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the Yankee School,” and “The Lay Preacher in Pioneer Times.” 

The articles have been well selected by Prof. Blegen even though 
in some respects the first essay on “The Changing West,” and the 
fifth essay on “The Norwegian Element in the Northwest,” some- 
what overlap. But how to prevent needless repetition in the publi- 
cation of a series of essays previously published offers a serious 
problem and the editor was undoubtedly justified in permitting a 
certain amount of overlapping. Undoubtedly the fifth essay is one 
of the best, if not the best essay in the entire publication. 

The essay which might be most severely criticized is “The Nor- 
wegian Element in the Field of American Scholarship.” Any one 
who has not done a similar work would severely criticize the 
sources used by Professor Larson, namely, the “who’s who” type 
of material. But what other criteria are available? Certainly jour- 
nals of learned societies, newspapers, college and university catalogs 
might have been of value, but to determine scholarly contributions 
on the basis of these would be as difficult as from any Who’s Who. 
Professor Larson has also been much interested in Scandinavian 
literature, which in turn has given him an appreciation of the 
efforts made along literary lines by his countrymen. Probably no 
one is better acquainted with Norwegian-American literature than 
Larson. Here he is making a distinct contribution. The immi- 
grants had their own literature, which reflected certain definite 
influences both of the old country and the new. Their literature 
is as definitely American as any literature can be. The essay on 
“Tellef Grundysen and the Beginnings of Norwegian-American 
Fiction” and “Ijalmar Hjorth Boyesen” should have a wide 
appeal, and it is hoped that Larson’s efforts along these lines 
will inspire other scholars further to investigate immigrant con- 
tributions along literary lines. 

“Skandinaven, Professor Anderson, and the Yankee Schoo 
deals with the opposition of the Norwegian Lutherans to the public 
schools immediately after the Civil War, i. e., the period from 
1865 to 1877. “The Lay Preacher in Pioneer Times” and “The 
Convention Riot at Benson Grove, Iowa, in 1876” are exceedingly 
interesting and probably offer the best pictures of life among early 
Norwegian settlers in America. The second of these essays, in 
which a vivid picture of flying fists appears, is no doubt as real 
as the more solemn picture in the first essay. 
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Professor Larson expresses two hopes which must be seriously 
considered by American historians. First, though the study of im- 
migrant groups in America may require an extensive preparation 
for those engaged in this study, especially linguistic preparation, 
this study warrants the serious attention of the historian. Secondly, 
Larson expresses the hope for an agency sufficiently endowed to 
collect and preserve source material dealing with the contribu- 
tions of the immigrant groups. The immigrant brings with him a 
culture, “certain elements of which he is very reluctant to discard. 
Thus there is going forward throughout the American North a 
clash of ideas and principles, a conflict of mental habits and modes 
of thought which is likely to result in significant change in the 
deeper strata of American thought.” 

The hope of Professor Larson for a national agency for the 
preservation of source material dealing with immigrant contribu- 
tions should be taken seriously. .\ hundred years from now the 
historian may be as interested in the period after the Civil War 
and the problems of immigration as he has been and still is in 
colonization. Then it might be too late to establish a national 
agency, for much material will be lost and other material will be 
widely distributed among jealous smaller agencies. Then we will 
regret that Professor Larson’s idea was looked upon as wishful 
thinking. 

O. Fririor ANDER. 

Augustana College. 


The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography. By 
William T. Hutchinson and others. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 417. $4.00.) 

It is altogether fitting and proper that scholars and teachers 
receive some remembrance while living. Several scholars, as H. E. 
Bolton, W. E. Dodd, C. H. MelI]wain, and others, have been hon- 
ored recently with a book of essays written by their former stu- 
dents. The twenty-one essays on American historiography in this 
hook were written by twenty-one ex-students of Professor Jernegan 
“as an expression of their friendship and esteem,—at the time of 
his retirement from the History Faculty of the University of 
Chicago after nearly thirty vears of fruitful service.” The authors 
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were members of his seminar in historiography where they were 
introduced to a critical appreciation of leading works in United 
States history. 

This group of essays deals with representatives of several types 
of historians ranging from Bancroft to the present. The chief 
works of the historians selected—George Bancroft, Richard Hild- 
reth, Francis Parkman, Herman E. von Holst, James Schouler, 
Woodrow Wilson, John B. McMaster, John Fiske, James F. Rhodes, 
Henry Adams, Alfred T. Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, Frederick J. 
Turner, Herbert L. Osgood, Edward Channing, George L. Beer, 
Clarence W. Alvord, Claude H. Van Tyne, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Albert J. Beveridge, and Vernon L. Parrington—have been ex- 
amined. The purpose was to ascertain their methods of research, 
the influences determining their outlook upon the past, and the 
reasons justifying their remembrance by students of American 
history. 

The editor has done a nice job of unifying the work of the 
twenty-one authors of the essays. The essays are worth-while 
contributions to American historiography and should stimulate in- 
terest in such courses in graduate schools of history. For the most 
part the essays are concise and critical, and show thorough research 
and sound interpretation. The numerous citations placed at the 
bottom of the page add to the value of the volume, which should, 
therefore, find a place in the library of every student of American 
history. 

G. W. McGrnry. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


A History of American History. By Michael Kraus. (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. x, 607. $3.75.) 


For the student of American historiography Professor Kraus’s 
History of American History will be a very helpful book. The 
sentence, “But no survey of the whole field of American historical 
writing was available,” serves the author as the reason for writing 
the book. Professor Kraus explains that he omitted those Ameri- 
can historians “who did not write on our history” and those who 
“did not fall properly within the scope” of his book, and expresses 
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the hope that he did not overlook any writer who would have fitted 
into his design. 

After an introductory chapter on the Norse voyages, early his- 
tories of America, and Richard Hakluyt, the second chapter dis- 
cusses the writing of American history in the seventeenth century. 
The next three chapters proceed by half centuries each to 1850. 
In the sixth chapter Sparks, Bancroft, Palfrey, and Hildreth are 
discussed apart from the general discussion in the preceding chap- 
ters, and in the seventh chapter similar treatment is accorded 
Tucker, Gayarre, Irving, and Benton. Francis Parkman and Henry 
Adams rate separate chapters. The ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth 
chapters deal, respectively, with the rise of the “Scientific School, 
the Nationalist School—von Holst, Schouler, Burgess, Rhodes, 
and Fiske—and the Imperial School of Colonial History—Tre- 
velyan, Doyle, Osgood, Beer, Andrews, and Channing.” McMaster 
and Oberholtzer are discussed in the twelfth chapter as two his- 
torians of the people. Woodrow Wilson, the Beards, M. C. Tyler, 
and V. L. Parrington receive treatment in a chapter on interpre- 
tive writings. The chapter on the Frontier and Sectional His- 
torians deals with Thwaites, Roosevelt, Turner, Alvord, Bolton, 
Charles Francis and James Truslow Adams, Morrison, Dunning, 
Phillips, Dodd, and others, while the chapter on biographical writ- 
ings includes Beveridge, Nevins, and Freeman. The last chapter 
on codperative historical writing discusses the works of Bancroft 
and Winsor, the “American Nation” Series, and such other works 
which readily suggest themselves to the student of American 
history. 

While this volume on American historiography generally dis- 
cusses the various books from a content standpoint, it also evaluates, 
at least frequently enough to merit comment, the work done and 
the methods of attack used by various American historians. The 
author has taken great pains to document his pages, thus adding 
materially to the value of his work. The book is stimulating 
throughout and challenges the attention of the reader. 

The publishers are to be commended for the general appearance 
and pleasing format of the book as well as for supplying the 
researcher and others with a much-needed book. Every student of 
American historiography will find it profitable to have a copy con- 
veniently near, and every library which is interested in serving 
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the research student in American history with necessary tools will 


find it worth while to examine this book. 
R. L. Bresere. 


The University of Texas. 


Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, 
and Approaches Thereto, to 1773. Collected by Adolph 
F. A. Bandelier and Fanny R. Bandelier. English Trans- 
lation. Edited with introduction and annotations by Charles 
Wilson Hackett, Ph.D. Vol. III. (Washington, D. C.: 
Published by Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937. 
Pages xii, 532.) 

Between 1912 and 1914 Adolph F. and Fanny Bandelier explored 
the archives of Mexico and Spain and collected many documents 
on the history of the Southwest. Being almost the first American 
workers to explore these archives in recent times they obtained a 
rich harvest. This material has only now been sifted and prepared 
for publication under the editorship of Dr. Charles W. Hackett 
of the University of Texas. 

This volume, the third and last of the Bandelier series, is of 
the same high quality as its predecessors. The first two contained 
the Spanish text as well as English translation, whereas the final 
volume has only the latter. In view of the slight use for the 
original text and the fact that scholars do have access to such tran- 
scripts, the omission of the Spanish version is of no great moment. 

Adolph F. Bandelier was a notable pioneer. His first visit to 
New Mexico was about 1880, and from that time till his death in 
Seville in 1914 he labored without ceasing to learn about the early 
peoples of the Southwest, Mexico, and Peru. His final search for 
material included The Archives of the Indies at Seville, Spain, 
where he collected the material for these volumes. 

This Bandelier collection is notable in that the translations 
were based on handwritten or typed copies. The transcripts are 
sometimes made from other transcripts, increasing the possibility 
of error. It is unfortunate also that a great many of the documents 
are excerpts. This was Bandelier’s method of work, however. Since 
his time cheaper and faster means of copying have been developed 
through micro-photography, which makes it practicable to obtain 
complete copies of lengthy documents. 
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In content the third volume of the Bandelier series deals wholly 
with New Mexico in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
the seventeenth century church-state relations were often strained, 
giving rise to much discussion and controversy. Conflicts with the 
Inquisition, missionary endeavors, and the events surrounding the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680 are dealt with in detail. Nearly every 
phase of administration in a distant province is touched upon, 
whether religious or political. The story continues to 1773. This 
volume makes a remarkable record and one that will be of in- 
estimable value to students of the Southwest. 

Though for the seventeenth century much new and more com- 
plete documentary material has been revealed by France Scholes 
in the New Mezico Historical Review, the Bandelier documents 
are a splendid compilation. Every student of the Southwest will 
have to consult them, for contributions of this nature are never 
outmoded. Sincere praise is due the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington for initiating and supporting this project and to Dr. Hackett 
for the scholarly editing of the work. 


GrorcE P. Hammonp. 
The University of New Mexico. 


Handbook of Latin-American Studies: A Guide to the Material 
Published in 1936 on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, Inter- 
national Relations, Law, Language, and Literature. Edited 
by Lewis Hanke. (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1937. 
$5.00. ) 

The present Handbook comes much nearer being a real guide 
to the materials published in 1936 in the various humanistic fields 
in Spanish America than its predecessor. Not only are the sections 
previously covered much fuller, but the addition of new sections 
on Art, Education, Folklore, and International Relations makes 
the guide much more comprehensive and representative of the 
activity in all the phases of Spanish-American culture. As a re- 
sult the volume is twice as large as that listing the materials for 
1935. The number of items under each of the fields covered is 
as follows: Anthropology, 340; Art, 97; Economics, 696; Edu- 
cation, 63; Folklore, 30; Geography, 221; Government, 166; His- 
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tory, 725; International Relations, 124; Language and Literature, 
515; and Law, 156. It is to be noted that in these totals are in- 
cluded a number of items published in 1935, now appended as 
addenda after each section. However, the 1935 items included in 
the addenda are relatively few. 

The general editor and the individual editors of the various 
sections deserve much credit for the greater thoroughness with 
which they have covered their respective fields. In the present form 
and stage of development the Handbook of Latin-American Studies 
is in fact an indispensable tool to all students of Spanish-American 
culture. The section on anthropology is particularly full and most 
useful. It has been enlarged to include not only anthropology, 
but also the archaeology, ethnology, and physical anthropology 
of South America. The present reviewer notes with satisfaction 
the much fuller section in the present handbook on language and 
literature. 

To the much more relatively complete bibliography of 1936 
publications in the various humanistic fields there has been added 
a group of special articles. These are not only of interest to the 
general student, but are invaluable to those planning to undertake 
research studies in Latin-America. This is true particularly with 
regard to the articles on “The National Archives of Latin-America” 
by Roscoe R. Hill, “A Guide to Colonial Materials in the Archives 
of Guatemala” by Robert 8S. Chamberlain, “El Archivo Arzobispal 
de Lima” by Ruben Vargas Ugarte, 8. J., and “A Guide to the 
Material on the Music of the Caribbean Area.” 

The present volume proves that the experimental stage in the 
production of a Guide to Latin-American studies is passed and 
that the committee on Latin-American studies has succeeded in 
working out the organization of an annual bibliography that will 
prove most useful to all students and scholars in the field, and 
an invaluble tool to institutional libraries. 

C. E. CastaNepa, 
Latin-American Librarian. 
The University of Texas. 


Kinfolks: A genealogical and biographical record of Thomas and 
Elizabeth (Stuart) Harllee, Andrew and Agnes (Cade) 
Fulmore, Benjamin and Mary Curry, Samuel and Amelia 
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(Russell) Kemp, John and Hannah (Walker) Bethea, 
Sterling Clack and Frances (King) Robertson, Samuel 
and Sophia Ann (Parker) Dickey, their antecedents, de- 
scendants, and collateral relatives, with chapter concerning 
State and County records and the derivation of Counties 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Prepared and published by William Curry Harllee, 
assisted by numerous collaborators. Three volumes and 
index, paged continuously: I. xxxii, 968; II. 969-1950; 
IIL. 1951-2964; Index 2965-3270. (New Orleans: Searcy 
and Pfaff, Ltd., 1934-1937. Maps, illustrations.) 


This long title indicates fairly accurately the scope and contents 
of this huge work. Like most students who attempt to investigate 
a subject based on records in the South, the author found his 
material incomplete and scattered widely. This condition, after 
all, may not be peculiar to the South; perhaps, it exists in every 
new country. But when one compares conditions in the South 
with those in the North and East, it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the importance of historical records has received less 
attention in the South than in the other sections. That each sec- 
tion must supply the sources for its own history may not be quite 
as obvious as it is that each family must supply the materials 
for its own history. 

A discussion of the sources of information marks the opening 
chapters of the work. In the absence of public records of marriages, 
births, and deaths, the author turned for this information to the 
family Bible, gravestones, deeds, wills, etc. The family Bible, when 
it can be found, appears to be a useful source for the period before’ 
the War. The ruin that followed in the wake of the War put an 
end to the custom of keeping a family Bible. The apartment 
dwelling and migratory life caused many of the old family Bibles, 
as well as the portrait albums, to be lost. Such success as attended 
the search for these old Bibles is recorded for each Section (I. 468- 
470 for Section 1). 

The early settlers in the South buried their dead in family 
cemeteries. The churchyard cemeteries are a later development. 
The family cemeteries of established families were preferred to 
the churchyard burial grounds. All this was changed by the War. 
Families were unsettled; habits and customs changed ; descendants 
moved away; many old family cemeteries were neglected. The 
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author has copied many inscriptions, and the locations of ceme- 
teries are indicated (I. 94-146). Photographs of fifteen gravestones 
are included in volume one. 

The illustrations in this work, however, are mostly portraits; 
the early ones are copies of paintings and drawings, the later ones 
of photographs. Volume one contains 130 portraits. Their value 
as sources of information will be recognized by one in search of 
data on dress, jewelry, style of dressing the hair, and other matters. 

The biographical record rests chiefly upon letters, diaries, 
memoirs, newspapers, and books. Volume one contains twenty 
facsimiles of manuscripts. The author stresses the superiority of 
photographic copies. The derivation of Counties is given in order 
that pertinent records may be traced. The official titles of the 
officers in the county who have custody of records are given, and 
some comment is usually made in regard to the condition of the 
records and their indexes. Biographical data for the more im- 
portant characters are collected and reprinted from various sources, 
the sources being indicated. Examples are the biographies of 
Sterling C. Robertson, the empresario (III. 2813-2862), and of 
George C. Childress, his nephew (IIT. 2604-2620), and the life 
and work of Elizabeth McRae (I. 530-543). Francis F. Covington 
wrote his recollections and they are here printed (I. 547-557). 
Other valuable historical material printed in the work for the 
first time are excerpts from the diary of Robert Watson, September 
27, 1861, to March 25, 1865 (II. 1889-1904) ; thirty letters of 
Sergeant Robert Armstrong Harllee, January 14, 1860, to Feb- 

-ruary 16, 1862 (I. 754-781) ; thirty-five letters of Colonel Robert 

Graham, March 11, 1861, to January 14, 1865 (I. 579-610) ; and 
twenty-eight letters of Captain Andrew Turpin Harllee, May 17, 
1856, to October 4, 1862. His letters of May 17 and September 
7% and 20, 1856, give some account of the troubles in Kansas in 
which he participated. While employed in the Department of the 
Interior he wrote ten letters, October 9, 1859, to November 8, 
1860, dealing with the current of political events as a young South 
Carolinian. 

For one in search of the historical data indicated above, the 
“General Index” is useless. It is not a general index. It is an 
index of names only. There are, perhaps, 45,000 names in this 
work. Certainly there is need for a good index of names. The 
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names are not located by page references, however, but by the 
symbols used to indicate the position of an individual in the family 
tree. These genealogical symbols are used for identification where 
many persons have similar or identical names, but they will not 
serve in a subject index. A subject index is much needed to locate 
and bring together under a relatively small number of heads the 
thousands of biographical and historical items that compose these 
volumes. An index of portraits and illustrations also is needed, 
either as part of the subject index or as a separate index. These 
volumes contain no lists of illustrations. While these are serious 
defects, they apply to acts of omission—not to acts of commission— 
and can, therefore, be remedied without great expense. 

To obtain accurate genealogical information about forty-five to 
fifty thousand individuals, within a reasonable length of time— 
say ten years, at a cost that was not prohibitive, certainly required 
loyalty, enthusiasm, industry, patience, resourcefulness, and every 
other characteristic of a successful business man and investigator. 
Genealogical research necessarily is restricted to regions with good 
library facilities and well-administered archives. The production 
of this prodigious work in the deep South marks a long step south- 
ward and westward from Virginia and South Carolina, heretofore 


the chief seats of such work. 
E. W. WINKLER. 


The University of Tezas. 


Memoirs by Antonio Menchaca. Frederick C. Chabot (editor). 
Yanaguana Society Publications, Vol. II. (San Antonio: 
Yanaguana Society, 1937. Pp. 31.) 

Menchaca’s Memoirs is volume two of the noteworthy publica- 
tions of the Yanaguana Society of San Antonio which is trying 
in this laudatory manner to preserve the rich history of San 
Antonio and South Texas. 

Antonio Menchaca was a Texas patriot, born in 1800, the grand- 
son of a Spanish military man who in 1762 had received a grant 
of land on San Pedro Creek in San Antonio. From Antonio 
Menchaca are descended many of the leading citizens of San 
Antonio today. The Memoirs, written in a simple, somewhat barren 
language, and not always quite clear in meaning, embrace the 
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years 1800 to 1835 and include such memorable events in Texas 
history as the attempted flight of the Mexican revolutionary leaders, 
Hidalgo and Allende (spelled Ayendes in the Memoirs), to San 
Antonio; the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition; the capture of San 
Antonio by the Anglo-Americans in 1835; the battle of the Alamo; 
the retreat of General Sam Houston; and the battle of San Jacinto. 
The reviewer believes that such praiseworthy efforts as this pub- 
lication on the part of historically-minded local groups as the 
Yanaguana Society in preserving local historical works should be 
most heartily congratulated and encouraged. 


Fritz L. HorrmMann. 
University of Colorado, 


Centennial Story of Texas Baptists. By L. R. Elliott, editor. 
(Dallas: Executive Board Baptist General Convention of 
Texas, 1936. Pp. 431. $1.50.) 

In 1936 Texas observed the Centennial of Independence. Texas 
Baptists form so large a body and have had so much to do in the 
story of Texas that the Executive Board of the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas decided to participate in the State Centennial 
celebration by recounting the story of Texas Baptists. A com- 
mittee of nine was appointed to take the project in hand and super- 
intend its production and publication. The committee named Dr. 
L. R. Elliott, librarian of Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, as editor. 

This volume is not a history in the usual acceptance of that 
term, but a popular story reviewing the century of achievement. 
There are nine chapters dealing with different phases of denomi- 
national life and achievement, each written by a different author. 
The introduction was written by the editor. These ten writers 
represent the state geographically and represent Baptist leadership 
from different points of view. There are five preachers, four lay- 
men, and one woman. Three of the five preachers are pastors, 
one an editor and one a school man. Three of the laymen teach in 
three of the Baptist colleges of the state; one teaches in The 
University of Texas. 

The topics and writers are as follows: Introduction—The Heart 
of Texas Baptist Life, L. R. Elliott; Missions and Missionaries, 
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J. M. Dawson; Preaching and Preachers, Harlan J. Mathews; 
Education and Educators, Frederick Eby; Benevolent Ministries, 
T. R. Havins; The Women and Their Work, Mrs. B. A. Copass; 
The Laymen and Their Work, Frank Burkhalter; Teaching and 
Training, E. D. Head; Literature and Scholarship, R. N. Richard- 
son; The Present and the Future, F. M. McConnell. This volume 
deals largely with the work of the Baptist General Convention, 
but reference is made also to the work of other Baptist groups, 
such as The Baptist Missionary Association, the Negro Baptists, 
the Mexican Baptists, and some smaller bodies. 

The present General Convention represents a half dozen or more 
previous state bodies, the final unification of which took place in 
1886. There is a well-arranged chart illustrating that consolida- 
tion. The book is well indexed and on the end papers are maps 
setting forth early events, interesting occurrences and important 
institutions in Texas. 

Baptists in Texas especially will be interested in this popular 
story. But every student of Texas life and history will be inter- 
ested to know the part that the Baptist people have played since 
the years before the year of freedom. Students of human society 
are recognizing more and more the important place that religion 
occupies in all phases of man’s life; hence the place of this volume 


in the Texas Centennial celebration. 
W. W. Barnes. 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


An Early History of Fayette County. By Leonie Rummel Weyand 
and Houston Wade. (La Grange, Texas: La Grange Jour- 
nal, 1936. Pp. 383.) 


County histories, under whatever stimulus they are prepared, 
have their place in the composite picture of a state’s history, and 
the sooner they are written the better. The Texas Centennial was 
the particular occasion for the publishing of this book. The authors 
are lineal descendants of two of Fayette County’s pioneer families 
and have been able to get at a great many facts more easily than 
an outsider and have succeeded in writing an interesting history 
of one of our state’s oldest counties. The authors are to be com- 
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mended for engaging upon this important work and for preserving 
so much of the history of Fayette County and of Texas. 

The book is based on a thesis written by Mrs. Weyand at The 
University of Texas while pursuing graduate work for the Master 
of Arts degree. It is to be regretted that an informative treatment 
of early education in Fayette County was omitted in the printing. 
Houston Wade contributed a number of biographical sketches and 
an account of the military campaigns in which Fayette County 
men participated during the Republic. These add much to the 
value of the book and indicate a considerable amount of research. 
Edgar Rummel, to whom the book is dedicated, wrote a brief 
section in the form of reminiscences on Reconstruction days. 

This reviewer appreciates the reference to him in the foreword, 
but, in justice to himself, he feels compelled to say that he read 
only the manuscript of Mrs. Weyand’s thesis and did not have 
the opportunity of reading the revised and enlarged manuscript 
of this book. 

The publishers could have improved on the book in several ways. 
For instance, more careful proofreading should have been done. 
The various muster rolls of Fayette County companies should have 
been placed in the appendix. Lastly, the two sections on Fayette 
County heroes of San Jacinto now in the appendix should have 


been incorporated in the story proper. 
R. Bresee. 
The University of Texas, 


International Institutions and World Peace. Edited by S. D. 
Myres, Jr., for the Institute of Public Affairs of Southern 
Methodist University. (Dallas, Texas: 1937. Pp. xvi, 290.) 


In the pages of this book the institutions for world peace and 
for inter-American peace are ably discussed by a group of seventeen 
well-informed men. With the world facing its most perplexing 
situation since 1914, and with grim war actually existing in Spain 
and China as eloquent testimony of the failure of the machinery 
for the prevention of war, this study of International Institutions 
and World Peace becomes infinitely significant. 

The authors of the monographs which comprise the book directed 
their efforts and thoughts to the discussion of three basic institu- 
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tions for world peace, namely, international law, the League of 
Nations, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. It 
was pointed out that international law has often failed to keep 
the peace because it evolves too slowly to meet a rapidly developing 
situation ; that the League of Nations with its functions of meeting 
“existing conditions in any field of activity” and of “world planning 
to remove the causes of war,” has accomplished much but has failed 
frequently because it has power to recommend only and not to 
enforce; and that the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which represents the evolving desire among men and nations for 
a more amicable and just settlement of the world’s disputes, is 
handicapped because nations ignore their obligations to submit 
their cases to it. The evident purpose of these discussions was to 
disseminate information about the machinery for world peace; to 
show what these hits of machinery have accomplished in the past; 
to point out their defects and outline the means of improvement; 
and to point the way to a more extensive use of these institutions 
in the settlement of international differences. 


CLAubE ELLIorr. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


BOOK NOTES 


George Westinghouse: A Forum Presenting the Career and 
Achievements of George Westinghouse on the Nineticth 
Anniversary of His Birth. (New York: The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 1937. Pp. 77.) 


This booklet dramatizing the contributions of an outstanding 
leader in the field of engineering is divided into two parts. Part 
One presents the engineering achievements of Westinghouse. Part 
Two gives a brief picture of the man and his achievements as 
factors in our modern life. The booklet does not present a critical 
analysis of George Westinghouse’s career, but is intended to glorify 
his life and works. This it does well, but is its chief weakness in 
terms of historical value. Westinghouse is a good example of the 
“rugged individualism” of the pioneers who built modern indus- 
trial America. He came on the scene of American life at an oppor- 
tune moment and made the most of that opportunity. The book 
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presents intimate glimpses of the man by men who were associ- 
ated with him over a long period of years. Their views are nat- 
urally colored by that association; nevertheless, they make inter- 
esting reading. The book closes with a brief evaluation of West- 
inghouse’s achievements as factors in our modern life by President- 


emeritus James R. Angell of Yale. 
G. W. McGryry. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


Writings: of Sam Houston: The first volume, extending from 
1815 to October, 1836, will be issued by the University of Texas 
Press in the fall of 1938. The editors earnestly beg all owners of 
Houston documents falling within this period to communicate 
with them. Houston’s letters are widely scattered among libraries 
and collectors and it is desirable to make this publication as com- 
plete and comprehensive as possible. Write to Professor E. C. 
Barker or Dr. Amelia E. Williams, University of Texas. 


E. C. BARKER. 
The University of Texas. 


Some time back the review editor received a copy of Inventory 
of the County Archives of Texas, No. 61: Denton County from 
the Historical Records Survey, a division of the Works Progress 
Administration, with offices in San Antonio. Mr. Ike Moore is 
state supervisor of this project and is very largely responsible for 
the painstaking care and exactness with which this volume has 
been compiled. The table of contents reveals a division of the 
volume into two parts, the first giving a historical sketch of Denton 
County and an explanation of the governmental organization, 
records system, and housing, care and accessibility of the records, 
together with a list of abbreviations, symbols, and explanatory 
notes, while the second part deals with the county offices and the 
records kept by them, each county office and its records being 
treated under a separate chapter. For research in county history 
this volume is invaluable as a guide for students and others inter- 
ested in studying any county history. A very useful index of 
eighteen pages closes the volume. 


R. L, B. 
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The Division of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington has sent the Quarterly a copy of the 1936 List of 
Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at American 
Universities. This list as compiled and revised by Margaret Will- 
goose Harrison, editor of the division, contains the names of 915 
persons and the subjects of the doctoral dissertations on which 
they are working at forty-five colleges and universities. An index 
of names gives the number of the person rather than the page 


on which his name may be found. 


At a price of one dollar per copy Duke University Press has 
published the Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
Society, Series XXI, under the editorship of James Welch Patton. 
This particular volume contains the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Greenville Ladies’ Association in Aid of the Volunteers of 
the Confederate Army. The last four pages of the book contain bio- 
graphical sketches of six prominent members of the Greenville 
Ladies’ Association. The minutes of proceedings of other ladies’ 
associations are extant, but they are not any more replete with 
notices of meetings and accounts of the work done than the minutes 
of the proceedings of the association at Greenville, South Carolina. 


R. L. B. 


Shortly after the Society of the Sons of Erin was founded at 
San Antonio in 1937 it asked J. M. Woods, a charter member and 
its first historian, to deliver an address upon the work of the Irish 
in the early days of Texas. Judge Woods was subsequently pre- 
vailed upon by Walter Tynan of San Antonio to write The Irish- 
man in Early Texas. Upon the basis of his research in ‘Texas 
history Judge Woods produced this little booklet of twenty pages 
which is appropriately bound in a green cover and dedicated to 


the Sons of Erin in Texas. 
Re Baw 


Das Deutsche Ausland Institut has sent the Association its 
Kalender der Auslandsdeutschen for 1938. This calendar is a 
greeting to people of German extraction throughout the world. It 
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is profusely illustrated with views from Germany and the Ausland. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has just sent the Associa- 
tion a copy of J Am a Man—The Indian Black Hawk, by Cyrenus 
Cole, with which it is observing the Territorial Centennial of Iowa. 
The book, printed on attractive paper and substantially bound, is a 
credit to its publishers and is an example of what may be done by 
a state historical society which is sufficiently supplied with finan- 


cial means. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held at The University of Texas, April 22 and 23, 1938. 
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Diary of Alareén, Expedition Into 
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Hogan, William R., 252. 

Hooper, Thomas, 334. 
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Houston, Sam, 146, 147, 235; route to 
Old Washington, 219; appointed In- 
dian Commissioner, 238; treats with 
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of Béxar, 329; Commander-in-chief, 
330; organization of army, 331; offi- 
cers appointed, 332; complains of 
Council’s delay, 333; requests more 
appointments, 334; favors organiza- 
tion of cavalry, 338; failure to secure 
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Matamoras expedition, 343, 344; de- 
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of, 370. 
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135, 138; Alonas, 132; Apaches, 133, 
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163; Cocdspera, 159, 162; Guevavi, 
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Kavanaugh, Nelson, 86, 98, 101. 


Kentucky Clubs, 176; in Texas, 174; 
mustangs, 176. 

Kerr, James, serves on finance commit- 
tee, 226, 228; to obtain stamp paper, 
236. 

Kinfolks, reviewed, 362. 

Kraus, Michael, A History of American 
History, reviewed, 358. 


Lafitte, Jean, 219. 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 93, 95, 96, 105. 

Lambert, Oscar Doane, Presidential Poli- 
tics in the United States, 1841-1844, 
reviewed, 351. 

Lares, Teodosio, 284. 

Larson, Laurence M., The Changing West 
and Other Essays, reviewed, 355. 

Lee, Robert E., 169; visit to Scurry 
County in 1856, 250. 

Letters and Papers of Cadwallader 
Calden, The, 193. 

Lewis, W. B., 148, 149, 150, 151, 152; 
letter to, 142. 

Life and Memoirs of Emil Frederick 
Wurzbach, to which is appended some 
Papers of John Meusebach, reviewed, 
188. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 178. 

Lipscomb, Abner S8., 105. 

“List of Doctoral Dissertations in His- 
tory Now in Progress at American 
Universities,” 371. 

Littlefield, George W., 245. 

Locations of the Early Spanish Missions 
and Presidios in Nacogdoches County, 
212. 

Lockhart, Byrd, to treat with Coman- 
ches, 240. 

Locusts, ravages of, 305. 

Logan, Caroline, 98. 

Logan, Greenbury, 98; wounded at 
Béxar, 229. 

Lombardini, administration of, 283, 301. 

Long, Grace, 179. 

Los Adaes, presidio of, 137. 

Louisiana, boundary of, 137, 142; high 
waters in, 202; title to, 150; Twiggs 
in, 167, 173. 

Love. Hugh, letter concerning Indians, 
240. 

Lynch, Henry, 100; petition, 84. 

MeAllister, Thomas, 95, 96. 

MeCulloch, Ben, 167. 

McCullough, Samuel, Jr., 92. 

McGinty, G. W., review of: Machine 
Politics in New Orleans, 1897-1926, 
235; The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays 
in American Historiography, 358; 
George Westinghouse, 369. 
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McGregor, E. Murray, 105. 

McKeithan, D. M., 249. 

McKinney, Thomas F., servant of buys 
freedom, 97; Velasco merchant, 230; 
authorized to borrow money, 231; ob- 
jects to duties levied, 234; recsives 
supplies from Mexia, 342; called upon 
for aid, 345. 

McLaughlin, Stephen, carries express to 
Nacogdoches, 228. 

MeNutt, John, 170. 

Machine Politics in New Orleans, 1897- 
1926, reviewed, 273. 

Macomb, David B., 332. 

Madison, Mary, 96. 

Madison, President James, 147. 

Mangum Daily Star, The, anniversary 
edition, 246. 

Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in Ameri- 
can Historiography, The, reviewed, 
357. 

Martin, Wyly, slave of, 98. 

Matagorda Revenue District and Port 
of Entry, 232. 

Matamoras expedition, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 345. 

Maturin, Jean Baptiste, 87. 

Mayhall, M. P., review of, Social An- 
thropology of the North American In- 
dian, 265. 

Memoirs of Antonio Menchaca, reviewed, 
365. 

Mesilla Valley, contested ownership of, 
292, 293, 295; sale of, 298; proceeds 
from sale of, 301; sale of causes trou- 
ble, 302. 

Meusebach, John O., 188. 

Mexfa, José Antonio, Tampico expedi- 
tion, 340, 341. 

Mexico, 147, 148, 153, 204; minister to, 
145; attitude toward Texas, 195; Im- 
perial Colonization Law, 196; fears 
for her hold on Texas, 197; minister 
of foreign affairs writes Almonte, 197, 
201, 208; boundary commission from, 
202; boundary disputes with, 203; Al- 
monte returns to, 205; first years of 
independence, 281; political parties, 
282; centralism, 285, 286; constitu- 
tional changes, 286; revenue changes, 
288; Law of August 1, 1853, 291; 
seeks European aid, 292; need for an 
hereditary monarch, 293; breakdown 
of Santa Anna’s financial program, 
294, 295; treaty with United States, 
299; maldistribution of land in, 302; 
agricultural economy of, 303; severs 
relationship with United States, 304; 
calamities in during Santa Anna’s 


dictatorship, 305; cholera epidemics 
in, 305. 

Mesquia Diary of the Alercén Ezpedi- 
tion into Texas, 1718, The, 312. 

Mier Expedition, death lottery, 175. 

Milam, town of, to raise company of 
rangers, 335. 

Milam, Ben R., at Béxar, 326; death, 
327; call for aid, 337. 

Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma, 
reviewed, 265. 

Millard, Henry. chairman of finance com- 
mittee, 226, 332. 

Mina, municipality of, 336. 

Missions, at Carrizal, 130, 157, 158, 161; 
of Pimeria Alta, 159; of East Texas, 
312; de los Neches, 136; Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe, 139, 213, 219, 
221; San Juan de Cadereyta, 139; 
San José de Pimas, 157; San Ignacio, 
159, 163; San Gabriel de Monterrey, 
160; Concepcién, 160, 215, 220, 221, 
222, 223; San Francisco de la Espada, 
224. 

Mississippi, Importance of, 145; naval 
battle on, 185. 

Mitchell, Albert, 96. 

Monclova, 129, 138; capital of Coahuila, 
134; possible trouble at, 201; opposes 
Santa Anna, 208. 

Money, John H., 227. 

Monterrey, 139, 140, 160. 

Moody, John W., 227. 

Moore, Francis, Jr., 84. 

Moore, Ike, 186, 190, 242. 

Moore, John W., contractor for Army, 
325. 

Morelos, influence on Almonte, 197. 

Moreno, Mathias, 158. 

Morgan, Tomiis, 87. 

Morrison, William Brown, 265. 

Morton, Ohland, sketch of, 248; review 
of Military Posts and Camps in Okla- 
homa, 266. 

—_ Sterling, planned by John Durst, 

Miisquiz, Ramon, sent to arrest Philip 
Nolan. 217. 

Myers, 8S. D., Jr. (ed.), International 
Institutions and World Peace, 368; 
The Southwest in Internetional Af- 
fairs, 268. 


Nacogdoches, 136, 218, 239; Indians, 
136; information from, 201; troops 
sent to, 202; Almonte at, 203; Indians 
confer with Almonte, 205; schools in, 
209; fighting men in, 210; commerce 
and population of, 211; Domingo Ra- 
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mon at, 213; roads to, 214; town of, 
215, 222. 

Natchitoches, Almonte visits, 201, 203. 

Naturalists of the Frontier, reviewed, 
259. 

Nayarit, 128, 129; conquest of, 126, 127. 

Neches, Indians, 136; River, 136, 147; 
claimed as Texas boundary, 203. 

Negro, free in Texas, 83; petitions to 
Congress, 84, 93; Eighth Congress 
votes on citizenship of, 85, 86, 106, 
107; personal indignities suffered, 94; 
right to sue, 94, 95, 100; barbers, 98; 
in the church, 101; forgery of free 
papers, 103; from Windward Islands, 
105. 

Neill, J. C., commandant at Béxar, 239; 
to treat with Comanches, 239; leads 
volunteers, 329; receives military ap- 
pointment, 332. 

New Mexico, 130, 133, 160; posts in, 
127; governor of, 131; geography of, 
131; Indians in, 131, 132; wild In- 
dians of, 133; boundary controversy, 
292, 

New Mexico Historical Review, 242. 

New Spain, 125, 126, 127, 131, 133, 135, 
141; viceroy of, 161. 

Nolan, Philip, 217. 

Notes and Fragments of the Mier Ea- 
pedition, reviewed, 117. 

‘Noticia Estadfstica Sobre Téjas,”’ 208, 
209, 210. 

Nueva Viscaya, 129, 133; posts in, 127; 
vines of, 130. 

Nuevo, Leén, posts in, 128; province of, 
139; geography of, 140. 

Niifiez, Fray Miguel, met by Alarcén, 
316; in Texas, 321. 


Oldham, William, 332. 

Old South, The: The Geographical, Eco- 
nomic, Social, Political and Cultural 
Expansion, Institutions and National- 
ism of the Ante-bellum South, re- 
viewed, 272. 

Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, error 
in, 223; third volume completed, 249. 


Panhandle - Plains Historical Review, 
177. 

Parker, Daniel, serves on finance com- 
mittee, 226; address prepared by, 326. 

Pearce, J. E., work for museum, 243. 

Peiia, diary of, 220, 222. 

Peterson, William F., 192. 

Pettus, William, appointed contractor 
to volunteer army, 326. 

Piedras, José, forced to withdraw from 
Nacogdoches, 203. 


Pimeria Alta, churches in, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 162, 166. 

Pimeria Baja, 156; missions in, 157, 164. 

Pitcher, Thomas G., 170. 

Pease, Julia, 177. 

Poage, George R., review of: Henry Clay 
and the Whig Party, 266; Presidential 
Politics in the United States, 1841- 
1844, 352. 

Poinsett, J. R., replaced by Butler, 145. 

Pope, O. C., 250. 

Population Distribution in Colonial 
America, reviewed, 276. 

Population in Texas in 1834, 211. 

Power, James, resolution prepared by, 
327; member of Council, 341. 

Presidential Politics in the United 
States, 1841-1844, reviewed, 351. 

Proceedings of the County Court of 
Charles County, 1658-1866, and Manor 
Court of St. Clements Manor, 1659- 
1672, 279. 

Proceedings of the County Courts of 
Kent (1648-1676), Talbot (1665-1668), 
and Somerset (1665-1668) Counties, 
279. 

Provincias Internas, commandant gen- 
eral of, 161; government of, 225, 229, 
230, 231, 235. 

Publications of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, index of, 3. 


Querétaro, college of, 157, 163, 164. 


Raguet. Henry, 88. 

Railroads, first west of Sabine, 176; 
study of, 248. 

Ramon, Don Domingo, 212, 216, 222; 
diary of, 213, 214. 

Ramos, Antonio, 158. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., 178, 180. 

Randall, J. G., The Civil War and Re- 
construction, reviewed, 352. 

Redman, Samuel, 106. 

Reed, S. G., 248. 

Reily, James, 86. 

Renfro, David, 104. 

Report on the Spanish Archives in San 
Antonio, Texas, reviewed, 186. 

Reyes, Antonio de los, report of, 154, 
155, 156, 162; death of, 157. 

Reynolds, George M., Machine Politics in 
New Orleans, 1897-1926, 273. 

Richards, Stephen, 99. 

Richardson, James, 97. 

Richardson, Rupert N., review of Indians 
and Pioneers, 262. 

Rio Grande, 134; Rivera crosses, 130, 
137; source of, 132; Texas boundary 
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at, 142, 148; Treaty, 143, 144, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 152, 153. 

Riva Palacio, Mariano, held in open ar- 
rest by Santa Anna, 291. 

Rivera, Pedro de, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
130, 131, 132, 133; crosses Nueces 
River, 134; crosses Cibolo and San 
Marcos rivers, 135, 136; at Medina 
River, 137; crosses Salado, 137; 
reaches Gulf coast, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141; route of, 128; misnames 
Texas rivers, 135. 

Roberts, John S., 99. 

Roberts, Samuel A., 95, 96. 

Robinson, James W., 240; signs ordi- 
nance of Council, 228, 236; claims 
executive authority of Council, 239; 
ealls for volunteers, 329; organizes 
militia, 337. 

Rosas de San Juan, 313, 314. 

Roswell Daily Record, 244. 

Royall, R. R., 226; presents ordinance 
in General Council, 227, 233; work in 
Councii, 229; address, 327. 

Ruiz, Francisco, to treat with Coman- 
ches, 239, 

Rusk, Thomas J., route to Old Washing- 
ton, 219; authorized to collect rein- 
forcements, 327. 


Sabine River, 136, 152, 167; boundary, 
142, 147, 150, 153, 203; boundary fixed 
at, 148, 144; Americans on both sides 
of, 146; revenue district and port of 
entry, 232. 

Sacco, Michel, land occupied by, 213. 

Saltillo, 129, 133, 134, 140; Austin ar- 
rested at, 196; declares for Santa 
Anna, 208. 

San Antonio, 129, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
169, 170, 172; river, 135, 212; Twiggs 
at, 168; capture of, 175; Austin’s let- 
ters to, 196; road, 212, 214, 215, 216; 
Texas army besieges, 324. See Bézar. 

San Bernardino de la Candela, pueblo 
and mission of, 134, 139. 

San Buenaventura y Olivares, Fray An- 
tonio de, mission of, 318. 

~ Carlos de Sonora, 157, 161, 162, 
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Sandia, ruins of, 131. 

Sandoval, Colonel, offers services to 
Texas, 340. 

San Felipe de Austin, second convention 
at, 196; official reproof of Austin, 
205; to petition for Austin’s release, 
206; Almonte in, 208; express route 
to, 324; commissary stationed at, 325; 
powder and lead at, 327; Houston in, 


330; letter from Austin, 342; Bowie 
arrives at, 343. 

San Gerénimo de los Thaos, pueblo of, 
132. 

San Jacinto, volunteers at, 324; battle 
of, 339. 

San Juan Bautista, 137; pueblo of, 134. 

San Pasqual, ruins of, 131. 

San Pedro de Boca de Leones, parish of, 
139. 

San Pedro de los Sabinas, mining town 
of, 139. 

Santa Anna’s Last Dictatorship, 1853- 
1855, 281; bibliography, 307. 

Santa Anna, 196, 207, 208; captor of, 
174; used by both parties in Mexico, 
281; sketch of, 282; dictator under 
Jalisco plan, 283; placates conserva- 
tives, 284; creates large army, 285; 
increases control over cabinet, 2586; 
new powers, 287; efforts to increase 
revenues, 288; popular measures of, 
289; co-operates with clergy, 290; sup- 
port of certain papers, 291; censor- 
ship of press, 292; attitude on La 
Mesilla question, 293; agrees to re- 
sign in favor of foreign prince, 294; 
breakdown of financial system, 295; 
trouble with Alvarez, 296; fails to 
inaugurate needed reforms, 297; ef- 
forts to secure European alliance, 299; 
antagonizes Spain, 300; causes for 
overthrow of, 300; concessions to Con- 
servatives, 302; executes rebels, 303; 
foreign policy of, 304; overthrow, 305; 
tries to mollify liberals, 306; captured 
at San Jacinto, 339; war against, 340. 

Santa Fé, 128, 130, 132, 133. 

Santo Domingo, pueblo of, 131, 133. 

San Xavier del Bac, 155, 162; builders 
of, 154; near Tucson, 156; building 

- of, 157; church of, 159; mission of, 
160, 163, 164. 

Schoen, Harold, 83, 188; review of Jour- 
nal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 
1842-1844, in the Frigate United 
States, with Notes on Herman Mel- 
ville, 269. 

Scott, Winfield, 167, 172. 

Scurry County Times, The, anniversary 
edition, 250. 

Seguin Enterprise, The, 246. 

Sellers, J. L., 178. 

Sevilleta, ruins of, 131. 

Sheffy, L. F., 177. 

Sherman, General Albert Sidney, 175. 

Sinaloa, 128, 140; posts in, 127; Rivera 
at, 133. 

Sinks, Julia Lee, 254. 
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Slavery, paradox of, 108. 

Slaves, held by free negroes, 89; Mexi- 
can attitude toward, 199. 

Small, Henry, 106. 

Smith, Ashbel, 99. 

Smith, E. K., 169. 

Smith, H., and Walker, The Geography 
of Texas, errors in, 224. 

Smith, Henry, 226, 230, 238; refuses to 
sign ordinance of Council, 228; last 
measure signed by, 231; instructs com- 
missioners to treat with Indians, 239; 
approves appointment of army con- 
tractor, 325; calls for volunteers, 327; 
orders army to Washington, 332; dis- 
pute with Council, 333; deposed, 338; 
fails to sign ordinance, 337; refuses 
to recognize Mexia, 341, 342; approves 
Matamoras plan, 343; authorizes 
Bowie to raise company, 344; com- 
missions Burleson, 345; furloughs 
Houston, 346. 

Smith, John W., treats with Comanches, 
239; empowered to collect public dues, 
328. 

Social Anthropology of North American 
Tribes, reviewed, 262. 

Socorro, pueblo of, 130; ruins of, 131. 

Sonora, 160; pests in, 127; Rivera at, 
133; missions in, 154, 164; mission- 
aries of, 161, 164. 

Southwest in International Affairs, The, 
reviewed, 268. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, pub- 
lications of, 1, 3. 

Spain, 144, 152, 153, 160, 161, 165; ter- 
ritory yielded to, 143; treaty with, 
142, 150; claims of, 294. 

Sparks, S. F., 254. 

Starr, James H., 99, 100. 
“Steamboating on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the Waterway to Iowa,” 192. 
Steen, Ralph W., 248; Analysis of the 
Work of the General Council, Provi- 
sional Government of Texas, 1835- 

1836, 240, 324. 

Stenberg, R. R., 153; review of Henry 
Clay and the Whig Party, 268. 

Sterne, Adolphus, 97. 

Stevenson, Robert, 103. 

Strickland, Rex W., 241. 

Stroud, Beden, introduces bill, 84. 

Sublett, Philip A., 332. 

Sutherland, Stella H., Population Dies- 
tribution in Colonial America, re- 
viewed, 276. 

Sylvester, James, 174, 175. 


Tascosa, old settlement of, 181. 


Taylor, Charles S., route to Old Wash- 
ington, 219. 

Taylor, James, 179. 

Taylor, John, 105. 

Taylor, Zachary, 167. 

Texan Santa Fé Expedition, route of, 
180. 

Texans, grievances of, 195; privileges 
given, 204; feelings of in 1835, 226. 
Texas, 147, 148, 150, 153; free Negroes 
in, 83; government claims against, 90; 
Pedro de Rivera in, 125; protection of 
against French, 126; posts in, 127; 
climate of, 137; medicinal herbs of, 
137; natural resources, 137; annexa- 
tion, 142; revolution, 145; Law of 
April 6, 1830, 146, 196, 199; army 
officers in, 167; State Historical As- 
sociation founded, 177, 183; colonists 
in, 198; investigation of affairs in, 
201; territory of, 209; missions in, 
154, 213, 214; 215, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224; Spanish settlements in, 212; 
financial status in 1/835, peti- 
tions presented to General Council, 
229; agents to U. S., 235; revenue, 
232; Memorial Museum, 243; Insti- 
tute of Letters organized, 243; books 
donated to University, 251; consulta- 
tion acts, 324, 328, 330, 337, 339; 
tribute to Ben Milam, 327; descrip- 
tion of, 328; Mexicans offer services 
to, 339; Mexfa to report to, 340; 
Congress grants land to veterans, 329; 

Convention of 1836, 333. 

Thomas, Alfred Barnaby, 111. 

Thomas, George H., 169. 

Thomas, William, 106. 

Tomlinson, Captain, sent to Béxar, 336. 

Torres, Patricio de, 95. 

Towns, David. 88, 93; Louiza, 100. 

“Trailing the New Orleans Greys,” 243. 

Travis, W. B., 332; ordered to Béxar, 
333. 

Tucker, Henry. 99. 

Tucson, mission, 155; church, 159, 162. 

Twiggs, David E., 167, 170, 172; mili- 
tary career of, 167; in Mexico, 168; 
breach of discipline by, 168, 171; rep- 
rimanded, 169; in Confederate Army, 
173. 


Ugarte y Loyola, Jacobo, 162; com- 
mandant general of Provincias In- 
ternas, 161. 

Union List of Newspapers, 184. 

United States, 144, 145, 146; treaty with 
Spain, 148; interest of, 153; army in 
Texas, 167; Almonte educated in, 197; 
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territorial claims of, 203, 204; land 
buyers from, 206; Texas agents in, 
230, 235; Mexican territorial losses 
to, 281; failure to control filibuster- 
ing, 292; threatens La Mesilla Val- 
ley, 293; Navy lifts blockade of Aca- 
pulco, 299; Texans in, 327, 333, 338. 
Upson, Ash, 245, 246. 


Vandale, Earl, 255. 

Velasco, 104; incident of, 196; episode, 
203. 

Vess, Jonathon, 92. 

Vinton, David H., 170. 


Wade, Houston, 117. 

Walker, William, filibustering expedi- 
tion, 294. 

Waite, C. A., 172. 

Waller, John L., 179, 241; review of 
The West in American History, 355. 

Ward, Charles F., 179. 

Ware, John, 175. 

Ware. William, 175. 

Washington Globe, 150, 152. 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 251; Divided 
We Stand, 257. 

Webber, John, 94. 

West, Claiborne, serves on financial com- 
mittee of Council, 226; authorized to 
sell horses, 237. 

West, Duvall, 176. 

West in American History, The, re- 
viewed, 354. 

West Texas Historical Association Year- 
book, 176. 

Weyand, Leonie R., and Houston Wade, 
An Early History of Fayette County, 


367. 
Wharton, John A., 231. 


Wheelock, E. L. R., 102. 

White, J. P., 245. 

Whittaker, Edward, 106. 

Williams, Eli, 94. 

Williams, S. M., 231, 235. 

Williamson, R. M., receives army ap- 
pointment, 335; to protect frontier, 
336. 

Wilson, Henry, 172. 

Wilson, Robert, 86. 

Wingate, Earpe, 103. 

Winkler, E. W., review of Kinfolks, 365. 

With the Makers of San Antonio: 
Genealogies of the Early Latin, Anglo- 
American, and German Families— 
with a Brief Historical Sketch and 
Illustrations, reviewed, 190. 

Wood, David L., 92. 

Wood, Robert C., Jr., 169. 

Worth, W. J., 167. 

Wrather, W. E., 183. 

Writings of Sam Houston, 370. 

Wurzbach, Emil Frederick, Life and 
Memoirs of, reviewed, 188. 


Xalisco, see Jalisco. 
X 1 T Reunion Edition of Dalhart Texan, 
181. 


Ybarbo, Antonio Gil, comes to Nacog- 
doches, 218. 
Young, Jarret, 102. 


Zacatecan Fathers, 128, 317; with Alar- 
323 

Zavala, Lorenzo de, work of, 246; op- 
poses Matamoras expedition, 342. 

Zorilla, José, poet, indignant at censor- 
ship of press, 304. 

Ziiiga, Baltasar de, 125. 
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